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DANTE'S  DEVIL.^ 

BY    MAXIMILIAN    J.   RUDWIN. 

"Oh,  what  a  sight! 
How  passing  strange  it  seemed  when  I  did  spy 
Upon  his  head  three  faces:  one  in  front 
Of  hue  vermilion,  the  other  two  with  this 
Midway  each  shoulder  joined  and  at  the  crest; 
The  right  'twixt  wan  and  yellow  seemed;  the  left 
To  look  on,  such  as  come  from  whence  the  old  Nile 
Stoops  to  the  lowlands.     Under  each  shot  forth 
Two  mighty  wings,  enormous  as  became 
A  bird  so  vast.     Sails  never  such  I  saw 
Outstretched  on  the  wide  sea.     No  plumes  had  they, 
But  were  in  texture  like  a  bat,  and  these 
He  flapped  in  the  air,  that  from  him  issued  still 
Three  winds  wherewith  Cocytus  to  its  depth 
Was  frozen.     At  six  eyes  he  wept:  the  tears 
Adown  three  chins  distilled  with  bloody  foam. 
At  every  mouth  his  teeth  a  sinner  champed, 
Bruised  as  with  ponderous  engine;  so  that  three 
Were  in  this  guise  tormented." 

Inferno.    Canto  xxxiv. 
Ecco  Dite! 

NO  wonder  that  the  Devil  is  not  pleased  with  this  portrait  of 
his.  In  G.  Bernard  Shaw's  Man  and  Superman  he  is  wroth 
both  at  Dante  and  Milton  for  having  misrepresented  him.  These 
two  poets  are  usually  mentioned  together  because  of  their  portrayal 
of  the  Devil.  Both  took  Satan  out  of  the  realm  of  popular  imagin- 
ation and  raised  him  into  the  region  of  ideas.  But  that  is  just  about 
as  far  as  they  agreed  in  regard  to  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  De- 
mons. In  their  descriptions  of  him  they  went  in  two  opposite  di- 
rections. The  Dantean  Devil  and  the  Miltonic  Devil  are  as  dis- 
similar as  are  Dante  and  Milton,  Catholicism  and  Protestantism, 
Italy  and  England,  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  each  mind,  each  creed,  each  country,  and 

1  To  the  Sexcentenary  of  the  death  of  Dante  Alighieri  (1321-1921). 
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each  century  paints  the  Devil  in  its  own  image.  Of  the  two  poets 
it  is  by  far  the  ItaHan  who  was  the  least  flattering  to  his  Infernal 
Lowness.  Dante's  Dis  is  so  inferior  to  Milton's  Satan  that  we 
blush  to  think  how  he  could  ever  sustain  a  conversation  with  him 
or  even  show  himself  in  his  company.  The  first  is  as  frightful  as 
the  second  is  fascinating.  The  English  Devil  is  a  bright  and  beau- 
tiful angel,  but  the  Italian  Demon  is  a  foul  and  frozen  fiend.  The 
Protestant  shows  us  the  Devil  in  his  vain  struggle  against  an  al- 
mighty power,  and  the  Catholic  presents  him  to  us  in  his  sullen  and 
savage  despair.  Milton's  Satan  compels  our  sympathy  and  admir- 
ation, but  Dante's  Dis  is  an  object  of  horror  and  hatred.  The  latter 
Devil  is  what  the  former  has  become  after  a  long  sojourn  in  the 
dread  and  dismal  darkness.  In  beholding  the  Dantean  Demon  we 
would  never  think  that  he  "one  day  wore  a  crown  in  the  eyes  of 
God".  Every  vestige  of  his  past  glory  has  long  been  effaced.  The 
glamor  which  surrounded  him  in  heaven  has  wholly  disappeared. 
Even  the  three  pairs  of  wings,  which  remained  from  his  ancient 
seraphic  state  (Is.  vi.  2),  have  dropped  all  their  feathers  into  the 
Cocytus  and  now  resemble  the  wings  of  a  bat.  Dis  is  irredeemably 
and  irretrievably  a  Devil. 

"The  Imagination  of  Dante",  says  Chateaubriand,  "exhausted 
by  nine  circles  of  torment,  has  made  simply  an  atrocious  monster 
of  Satan,  locked  up  in  the  centre  of  the  earth"".-  His  Devil  is  an 
incarnation  of  ugliness,  foulness  and  corruption.  As  he  stands  half 
sunk  into  the  frozen  fastness  of  his  pit,  in  all  his  pervading  bru- 
tality and  cruelty,  malignity  and  monstrosity,  he  is  an  appalling 
rather  than  an  appealing  sight.  We  cannot  enter  int©  his  psycho- 
logy. The  action  of  his  mind  or  will  is  closed  to  us.  We  do  not 
even  know  whether  it  is  sorrow  over  his  departed  glory  or  im- 
potent fury  which  wrings  the  tears  flowing  over  his  three  chins. 
In  Purgatory  the  Devil  reappears  in  the  traditional  shape  of  a  snake. 
(Purg.  viii.  98 f.) 

Dante's  portrayal  of  the  Devil  is  essentially  allegorical.  The 
Dantean  Dis  is  the  personification  of  the  evils  of  the  period.  In 
his  conception  of  the  rebellion  in  heaven  our  poet  does  not  follow 
Church  tradition  and  teaching.  The  Church  fathers,  Iren?eus, 
Eusebius  and  Nazianzen  among  others,  taught  that  Satan's  sin 
consisted  in  pride  and  envy,  but  to  Dante  the  Devil  is  the  author  of 
treachery.  According  to  our  poet's  view  Lucifer  was  banished  from 
heaven  not  because  he  refused  in  his  haughty  spirit  to  bow  before 

2  Genie  du  Christianisme,  Bk,  iv,  Chap,  ix. 
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the  Great  White  Throne,  but  because  he  committed  high-treason 
against  his  Creator  by  conspiring  to  wrest  the  crown  of  heaven 
from  him.  The  ItaHan  poet,  who  saw  his  country  torn  asunder 
by  its  own  jealousies  and  rivalries,  considered  treason  the  greatest 
of  all  evils  (Inf.  xxxii.  106).  That  is  why  of  all  the  world's 
greatest  criminals  the  three  selected  for  punishment  by  the  King- 
Devil  himself  were  traitors.  For  this  honor  Dante  picked  out  the 
three  greatest  traitors  the  world  had  ever  known:  Judas  Iscariot, 
who  betrayed  our  Lord,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  betrayed  the 
celestial  Qesar  and  conspired  against  what  the  Italian  patriot  re- 


DANTE'S  ICE  HELL. 
(By  Gustave  Dore.) 


garded  as  the  sacred  Will  of  the  Almighty,  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

To  treachery  must  be  added  tyranny  as  a  dominant  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  Dantean  Demon.  Dis  is  the  child  of  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  fled  from  a  country  which  was  groaning  under  the  tyranny 
of  its  rulers.  Dante  preferred  to  be  exiled  from  the  Florence  he 
so  loved  than  allow  himself  to  be  cowed  by  the  cruelty  of  the  party 
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in  power  in  his  city,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mme.  de  Stael's  Corinne 
it  must  have  been  exile  which  was  our  poet's  real  hell.  "I  have 
found",  said  the  poet  of  Inferno,  "the  original  of  my  hell  in  the 
world  which  we  inhabit".  Having  observed  that  physical  force 
reigned  supreme  round  about  him,  Dante  represented  hell  as  ruled 
by  the  law  of  the  mailed  fist. 

Another  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  the  physical  over  the 
moral  in  the  portrayal  of  the  Dantean  Dis  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
demon  rather  than  a  devil.  Although  he  has  already,  through  cen- 
turies of  Christianity,  been  brought  into  connection  with  moral  evil, 
he  still  retains  his  original  physiognomy  of  physical  pain.  Primitive 
man  saw  in  the  Devil  a  tormentor  rather  than  a  tempter,  a  night- 
mare of  terror  and  not  the  mainspring  of  moral  woes. 

Although  a  Catholic  and  well  versed  in  Church  lore  and  Canon 
law,  Dante,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  pursued  his  path,  in  the  main, 
away  from  Christian  tradition.  He  sought  his  masters  and  models 
in  ancient  literature  rather  than  in  medieval  legend  and  learning. 
The  Dantean  demonology  is  classical  rather  than  Christian,  mytho- 
logical rather  than  theological.  The  ruler  of  hell  in  Dante's  Inferno 
answers  not  to  any  of  his  biblical  names.  Lucifer,  Satan  and 
Beelzebub  have  been  overthrown  by  Dis.^  This  Virgilian  personage 
is  of  Northern  origin  and  was  the  god  of  darkness  among  the 
Gauls.*  Dis,  however,  has  a  Teutonic  ring  and  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Teutates  (Tuisto  in  Tacitus),  the  god  of  the  Teutones.  It  is 
wholly  natural  that  the  god  of  one  race  should  become  the  devil  of 
another  race.  The  Romans,  who  adopted  Dis,  identified  him  with 
Pluto,  the  king  of  the  underworld  in  Greek  mythology.  This  god 
also  appears  in  the  Inferno  under  his  own  name  as  guardian  of  the 
department  for  usurers  and  misers.  Apparently  Dante  considers 
Pluto  and  Plutus  as  identical  in  person.  Already  in  classical  times 
the  god  of  the  underworld  and  the  god  of  wealth  were  identical. 
The  god  who  dwells  in  the  hollows  of  the  earth  was  soon  regarded 
as  the  possessor  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  hidden 
there  as  in  a  vault.     In  this  manner  Satan  is  also  imagined  as  the 

3  Dis  and  Hades  are  applied  to  the  realm  as  well  as  to  its  ruler  just 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  infernal  monarch  is  called  Inferus  in  the 
apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodetnus. 

4  "Galli  se  omnes  ab  Dite  patre  prognatos  praedicant  idque  ab 
druidibus  proditum  dicunt."  (Cjesar,  Commentarii  de  hello  Gallico, 
vii.  18.) 
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HEL,  THE  GODDESS  OF  THE  NETHER  WORLD. 
(By  Johannes  Gehrts.) 
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guardian    of    subterranean    treasures    and    possessor    of    unlimited 
wealth.^ 

In  addition  to  Dis  and  Pluto  the  Inferno  contains  many  other 
classical  characters.  The  reader  encounters  Acheron,  the  ferryman  of 
the  Styx,  Cerberus,  the  hell  hound,  Minos,  the  judge  of  the  dead, 
Geryon,  the  guardian  of  the  fraudulent  and  Phlegyas  who  burned  the 
temple  at  Delphi.    This  Christian  hell  also  has  among  its  population 


THE   DOOM   OF   THE  DAMNED. 
After  Luca  Signorelli. 

Centaurs,  half  men  and  half  horses,  and  Minotaurs,  half  men  and 
half  bulls.  Naturally  no  hell  can  be  conceived  without  the  woman- 
faced  and  serpent-bodied  Furies  and  the  equally  woman-faced  and 
feather-bodied  Harpies,  both  having  with  scandalous  consistency 
always  been  described  as  members  of  the  "gentler"  sex. 


p.  79. 


5  Cf .  also  Algeron  Sidney  Crapsey,  The  Ways  of  the  Gods   (1921), 
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It  will  not  appear  incongruous  to  find  in  a  Christian  hell  classi- 
cal characters,  especially  if  they  were  already  associated  with  the 
shadowy  world  in  their  pre-Christian  existence.  On  this  point  the 
poet  of  the  Inferno  held  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  which  regards 
the  gods  of  mythology  as  fallen  angels  who  beguiled  men  into  wor- 
shipping them  in  the  form  of  idols.  Even  Edmund  Spenser  in  the 
sixteenth  century  described  the  Devil,  as  dwelling  beneath  the  altar 


THE   FALLEN   LUCIFER. 
(After  Dore.) 


of  an  idol  in  a  heathen  temple  and  in  his  name  performing  miracles 
and  uttering  oracles.  The  Church  fathers  were  very  explicit  on  this 
point.  Tertullian  states  unequivocally  that  all  the  old  gods  were 
devils  (De  spectaculis,  19).  The  resemblances  between  classical 
mythology  and  Christian  theology  were  explained  by  the  Church  as 
diabolical  counterfeits.  Justin  Martyr  thought  that  by  listening  to 
the  words  of  the  inspired  prophets  the  devils  discovered  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Lord  and  anticipated  them  by  a  series  of  blasphemous 
imitations  (Apol.  i.  51).     In  this  manner  was  explained  the  similar- 
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ity  in  creed  and  cult  between  Christianity  and  paganism.  The 
diabolization  of  the  Greek  gods  is  well  depicted  in  Mrs.  Browning's 
poem  The  Dead  Pan. 

The  individual  features  of  the  evil  powers  of  pagan  beliefs 
were  transferred  to  the  Devil  of  the  Christian  religion.  His  trini- 
tarian  head  recalls  Typhon  of  the  Egyptians,  Hecate  of  classical 
mythology,"  Hrim-Grimmir  of  the  Edda  and  Triglaf  of  the  Slavs.' 
The  Devil  is  described  as  a  three-headed  monster  already  in  the 
apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  and  in  the  Good  Friday  Sermon 
of  Eusebius  of  Alexandria,  who  addresses  the  Devil  as  "Three- 
headed  Beelzebub".  The  trinity  idea  of  the  Devil  was  interpreted 
by  the  Church  fathers  as  Satan's  parody  of  the  trinitarian  God- 
head. This  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Devil  to  mimic  the  Deity 
in  every  detail  of  his  character  and  conduct  has  earned  for  him  the 
designation  of  simia  Dei  (God's  Ape). 

The  conception  of  the  imprisoned  rebel  is  also  a  pre-Christian 
tradition.  It  may  be  found  in  many  of  the  ancient  ethnic  religions. 
Ahriman,  who  fought  against  Ormuzd,  was  bound  for  a  thousand 
years ;  Prometheus,  who  assailed  Zeus,  was  chained  to  the  crag ; 
and  Loki,  the  calumniator  of  the  Northern  gods,^  was  strapped  down 
with  thongs  of  iron  in  his  subterranean  cavern.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  Satan  has  not  allowed  his  imprisonment  to  interfere 
with  his  activities.  No  matter  how  often  he  has  been  bound  and 
sealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottomless  pit,  his  evil  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  men  never  suffered  any  diminution.  Satan  apparently  di- 
rects his  work  from  his  dungeon  and  despatches  millions  of  mes- 
sengers to  carry  out  his  will  on  this  earth. 

In  addition  to  classical  mythology  the  poet  of  the  Inferno  has 
drawn  on  medieval  superstition  to  fill  his  hell.  That  mythical 
Spanish  king  Geryon  was  not  raised  to  the  honors  of  demonhood 
until  the  medieval  times.  The  guardians  of  the  fifth  bolgia,  the 
Malehranche  (Evil-claws),  are  the  roguish  imps  of  folk-lore.  These 
secondary  devils  have  not  wholly  lost  the  comical  and  jovial  char- 
acter with  which  popular  imagination  endowed  them.  They  are 
mischievous  rather  than  malignant  spirits,  and  they  carry  on  in  hell 
in  the  manner  of  drunken  men  during  a  bout  in  a  medieval  tavern. 

6  Lucifer,  as  the  bringer  of  light,  is,  in  truth,  a  surname  of  Hecate, 
the  goddess  of  light. 

7  Cf .  Paul  Carus,  The  History  of  the  Devil  and  the  Idea  of  Evil 
(1900),  p.  249. 

8  Cf.  Hesiod's  Theogony,  735ff. 
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The  horned  demons  in  Dante's  Inferno  bring  to  our  minds  the 
little  devils  who,  on  the  medieval  stage,  ran  howling  around  the 
mouth  of  hell  and  even  darted  to  and  fro  amidst  the  crowd  to  the 
great  amusement  and  terror  of  our  forbears.  As  in  the  medieval 
mysteries  we  also  find  in  the  Inferno  a  devil  carrying  a  lost  soul  to 
hell.  This  incident,  common  to  all  forms  of  medieval  literature, 
may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  apocryphal  Vision  of  Saint  Paul. 
The  weeping  Devil  may  also  have  been  introduced  into  the  Inferno 
from  the  contemporary  mystery-plays.  But  the  idea  of  a  repent- 
ant rebel  is  an  ancient  tradition  and  was  acquired  by  the  Jews  from 
the  Persians  from  whom  they  took  their  Devil.  The  writer  of  the 
Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch  (written  between  30  B.  C.  and  50 
A.  D.)  already  represents  the  apostatized  angels  as  "weeping  un- 
ceasingly". 

In  addition  to  the  rebel  angels  and  rival  gods  of  the  Lord  we 
find  in  the  Inferno  the  Impartial  Empereans.  It  is  not  so  generally 
known  that  during  the  war  in  heaven  the  angels  were  not  wholly 
divided  into  two  opposing  camps.  There  were  many  angels  who, 
untouched  by  partisan  passions,  remained  wholly  aloof  from  the 
conflict  and  refused  to  fight  in  this  war  for  glory  between  Jahve 
and  Satan.  These  non-combatants  have  been  placed  by  Dante  in 
the  ante-hell  amidst  the  throng  of  egoists  and  self-centered  in- 
dividuals. The  zealous  patriot  of  Florence  had  no  patience  with 
men  who  demanded  their  right  of  keeping  out  of  a  war  which  they 
did  not  bring  about  and  in  which  they  had  no  interest  whatever. 
The  Russians  with  their  individualistic  bent  of  mind  are  inclined  to 
be  more  lenient  to  the  neutral  angels.  According  to  an  old  Russian 
legend  the  Lord  did  not  cast  the  Impartial  Empereans  into  hell  but, 
in  order  to  give  them  another  opportunity  to  choose  between  him 
and  his  rival,  sent  them  down  to  earth  to  which  the  scene  of  the 
battle  had  been  transferred.  From  these  angels,  who  married  mor- 
tal maidens,  there  developed  a  race  which  has  always  shown  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  human  race.  It  has  furnished  humanity  with 
its  prophets  and  poets,  with  its  reformers  and  revolutionaries.  The 
descendants  of  this  union  between  the  sons  of  God  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  men  have  always  been  in  the  first  rank  of  those  who  seek 
peace  and  abhor  murder.  They  have  proven  valiant  warriors  in 
the  eternal  conflict  between  the  Good  and  the  Evil  for  the  mastery 
of  the  world.  They  have  long  ago  redeemed  themselves,  but  they 
will  not  return  to  heaven  until  they  have  also  redeemed  all  men. 
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Of  them  was  also  Dante  Alighieri,  the  exiled  poet  of  loyalty  and 
liberty. 

DANTE'S  JOURNEY  TO  HELL. 

AMONG  the  travellers'  tales  which  delighted  our  wonder-loving 
forbears  the  greatest  popularity  was  enjoyed  by  reports  of  jour- 
neys to  the  realms  of  the  dead.  Visions  too  numerous  to  tell  were  in- 
vented for  their  delectation  and  edification.  It  would  indeed  be  too 
great  a  task  to  follow  the  mythical  stream  of  a  Beyond  flowing  out 
of  and  into  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  men.  Its  sources  reach 
far  back,  to  "a  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary".  It  is  found  in  Indian,  Iranian,  Greek,  Roman,  Jewish 
and  Christian  mythology.  Many  have  been  the  visits  of  the  living 
to  the  dead.  Some  went  in  the  body  and  others  out  of  the  body. 
Some  travelled  by  night  and  others  in  the  light  of  the  day.  The 
first  record  of  a  journey  to  the  World  of  Spirits  is  found  in  Plato. 
This  Greek  philosopher  recorded  the  testimony  of  Er  the  Arminian 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  admitted  to  witness  the  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments  to  the  souls  of  the  departed  and  had  been 
permitted  to  return  to  earth  and  tell  his  story  (Rep.  x.  614ff.). 
Homer  described  the  descent  of  Ulysses  to  Hades  to  consult  Tire- 
sias  (Odyss.  xi.).  From  Homer  the  idea  descended  to  Virgil, 
Seneca,  Ovid,  Lucian,  Statins,  and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
It  also  entered  Jewish-Christian  thought,  the  Church  fathers  elab- 
orating it  into  a  doctrinal  system.  The  New  Testament  furnished 
the  starting-point  with  its  visions  of  the  Beyond  the  Veil.  The 
Book  of  Revelations  offers  mafiy  glimpses  of  the  Unseen  World. 
and  in  the  Epistles  we  learn  that  St.  Paul  was  caught  up  to  the  third 
Heaven  (2  Cor.  xii.  2).  Details  of  this  journey  are  suppressed  by 
the  biblical  writer  as  "unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
a  man  to  utter",  but  are  given  in  the  Vision  of  St.  Paul  (4th  cent.). 
Other  bibhcal  passages  (Acts  ii.  31;  Eph.  iv.  8-10;  Rom.  x.  7  and 
especially  1  Petri  iii.  19-30)  were  interpreted  to  mean  that  Christ 
after  his  burial  descended  to  hell  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  from 
infernal  pain  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the  O'ld  Dispensation. 
This  idea  was  elaborated  in  the  Latin  apocryphal  book  Descensus 
Christi  ad  Inferos,  which  forms  the  second  part  of  Evangelium 
Nicodemi  (3rd  cent.)  and  the  Nicene  creed. 

But  while  Christ  visited  hell  after  his  death,  others  journeyed 
thither  during  their  life-time.     Zoroaster  is  said  to  have  made  mid- 
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HEAVEN  AND  HELL. 
The  Gnostic  Trinity  Ideal  of  God  Father,  God  Mother  and  God  Son. 
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night  journeys  to  Heaven  and  Hell,  and,  according  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, Moses  also  visited  Heaven  and  Hell  in  his  body.^  The  Holy 
Virgin  and  the  Apostle  Paul  wandered  likewise  through  Hell  and 
witnessed  the  torments  inflicted  upon  the  wicked.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  would  seem  that  when  the  ancient  World  of  Spirits  was 
divided  by  Christianity  into  two  realms,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  the  ' 
majority  of  travellers  preferred  to  go  in  the  downward  direction. 
The  idea  of  Hell  seems  to  have  had  a  fascination  for  the  Christian 
mind.  What  wonder  that  Hell  is  writ  large  on  the  manuscripts  of 
the  monks  and  missionaries !  Many  were  the  visions  of  Hell  in 
medieval  times.  What  we  call  the  Dark  Ages  were  indeed  spiritually 
a  perpetual  seance  with  lights  lowered.  We  need  but  refer  to  Beda 
Venerabilis,  St.  Brandan,  Tundalus,  Albericus,  Wettin  and  Hilde- 
gard.  Prominent  among  the  medieval  pilgrims  to  the  pit  is  Owaine 
the  Knight.  His  descent  into  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  as  told  by 
Henry  of  Saltrey,  took  place  in  1153."  The  most  distinguished 
visitor,  however,  that  Satan  ever  received  at  his  court  was  Dante 
Alighieri,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  poets  of  Italy. 

Dante,  to  be  sure,  visited  all  the  three  realms,  to  which  the 
Catholic  Church  assigned  the  dead.  Thus  his  journey  included  Hell. 
Purgatory  and  Heaven.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  our  poet  was 
most  impressed  by  Hell.  Of  his  trilogy  the  Inferno  undoubtedly 
commends  itself  most  to  our  imagination.  The  Inferno  is  the  most 
powerful  poem  in  the  Divina  Commedia.  Next  in  importance  is 
the  Pnrgatorio.  "If  Dante's  great  poem",  says  Mr.  Francis  Grier- 
son,  "had  been  a  description  of  Heaven,  no  one  would  read  it.  The 
interest  centers  in  Hell  and  Purgatory."  It  was  Hell  and  not 
Heaven  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
had  left  the  deep  marks  on  Dante's  face.  It  is  Hell  and  not  Heaven 
which  is  the  most  real  in  the  consciousness  of  man.  "There  may  be 
Heaven,  there  must  be  Hell",  is  the  conclusion  reached  at  the  end 
of  Browning's  poem  "Times'  Revenges".  A  further  illustration  of 
this  fact  is  the  legend  of  three  monks  of  Mesopotamia,  who  set 
out  on  a  journey  to  the  departed  and  who  found  Hell  and  Purga- 
tory, but  not  Heaven. 

Dante's  conception  of  Hell  is  not  original  but  universal.  Many 
of  his  ideas  were  current  in  his  days.     The  Inferno  is  but  a  highly 

9  Cf.  Louis  Ginzberg,  Legends  of  the  Jews,  i.  309ff. 
1°  See  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  an  Essay  on  the  Legends  of  Purga- 
tory, Hell,  and  Paradise,  current  during  the  Middle  Ages.   London,  1844. 
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poetical  elaboration  of  popular  medieval  notions.  Following  all 
Roman  writers  our  poet  shows  in  his  description  of  the  Underworld 
a  love  of  horrors  and  a  delight  in  terrors  for  their  own  sakes.  This 
predilection  for  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  corruption  is  especially 
typical  of  the  art  of  the  Etruscans. 

The  flaming  and  frigid  divisions  of  Hell  point  to  the  two 
mythical  currents,  the  Christian  and  the  classical,  which  meet  in 
Dante's  vision  of  the  Underworld.  The  essential  element  in  the 
Christian  Hell  is  fire.  This  idea  rests  upon  many  bibHcal  passages. ^^ 
It  has  been  supported  by  Milton  and  other  poets  and  rendered  al- 
most certain  by  the  testimony  of  many  a  preacher  now  departed, 
who  is  not  to  be  lightly  doubted.  And  how  can  we  scorn  the  testi- 
mony of  the  contemporaries  of  Dante,  who  pointed  out  to  each 
other  with  holy  shudder  the  marks  which  the  scorching  fires  of  Hell 
had  left  on  this  unhappy  poet's  face  ?  In  its  conception  of  a  flaming 
Hell  Christianity,  through  its  parent  religion,  had  in  mind  the  place 
Tophet  in  the  Valley  of  Gehenna,  where  stood  the  idol  Moloch  with 
his  fiery  belly.  This  belief  in  a  Hell  of  flames  was  confirmed  by  the 
sight  of  the  smoking  volcanoes.  For  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
few  theological  astronomers  wished  to  place  Hell  in  the  sun  or  moon 
or  some  other  planet,  the  good  orthodox  theory  has  remained  to  the 
present  day  that  Hell  is  at  the  earth's  center.  The  Jewish-Chris- 
tian Hell,  however,  seems  to  have  been  modelled  not  after  Mulge, 
the  Babylonian  underworld,  but  after  the  Persian  place  of  punish- 
ment, and  Satan  is  but  imitating  Ahriman  in  making  the  sinners 
burn  continually.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Prometheus 
and  Loki,  Satan's  cousins  in  other  religions,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  fire. 

The  idea  of  a  Hell  of  ice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  in  confor- 
mity with  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  By  describing  also  a  frozen 
region  in  Hell  our  poet  is  following  not  the  Christian  but  the  classi- 
cal tradition.  This  element  Dante  introduced  in  Hell  out  of  respect 
for  Virgil,  who  served  as  his  guide  in  Hell.  But  such  a  conception 
of  Hell  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  Northern  imagination.  It  is 
cited  by  Scandinavian  scholars  as  a  proof  of  the  influence  of  North- 
ern mythology  on   Southern  thought.^-     M.  Anatole  Le  Bras,  the 

11  Is.  ix.  17-18,  XXX.  33,  xxxiii.  14,  1.9-11,  Ixv.  5,  Ixvi.  24;  Jer.  xvii.  4; 
Matth.  iii.  10,  xiii.  30,  50,  xviii.  8;  Marc.  ix.  43;  Luc.  xvi.  24;  2  Thess. 
i.  8;  1  Cor.  iii.  15;  Hebr.  x.  27,  xii.  29;  Rev.  ix.  2,  xviii.  19-20,  xx.  9-10. 

1-'  Cf.  Paul  Carus,  History  of  the  Devil  and  the  Idea  of  Evil  (1900), 
pp.  246-49. 
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Celtic  scholar,  may  consider  Virgil's  conception  of  a  cold  Hell  as 
another  proof  of  his  contention  that  the  Roman  poet  was  of  Celtic 
origin. 

This  synthesis  of  Eastern  belief  and  Western  imagination  is 
symbolized  for  the  Teutonic  races  in  the  very  name  of  the  Chris- 
tian Underworld.  It  is  indeed  an  irony  of  etymology  that  the 
Eastern  place  of  burning  heat  should  bear  a  name  which  stands  in 
the  West  for  a  place  of  cold  and  dreary  darkness.  "Hell"  is  the 
modern  form  of  the  name  of  the  Scandinavian  demoness  Hel 
(Gothic  Halja),  daughter  of  Loki,  whose  abode  was  an  icy  hole.^^ 

According  to  the  Dutch  folk-lorist  and  novelist,  Dr.  Frederick 
Wrllem  van  Eeden,  Satan  disclaims  any  connection  whatever  with 
these  regions  of  alternating  fire  and  ice.  In  the  allegorical  novel 
De  kleine  Johannes  by  this  author  the  Devil  maintains  that  the  place 
of  eternal  torment  which  Dante  visited  was  not  his  but  the  Other's. 
He  accuses  Dante  of  unfair  dealing  in  ascribing  to  him  properties 
which  belong  to  the  god  in  whose  name  the  Inquisition  was  in- 
stituted. As  Little  Johannes  on  his  spiritual  pilgrimage  enters  the 
domain  of  the  Devil  he  is  astonished  to  find  it  so  different  from  the 
general  opinion  prevalent  on  earth.  ''What  is  this  place,  really?" 
asked  Johannes.  "Hell?  Is  it  here  that  Dante  was?"  "Dante?" 
asked  the  Devil.  And  all  his  retainers  whispered  and  tittered  and 
chattered:  "Dante?  Dante?  Dante?"  Surely  resumed  the  king, 
"you  must  mean  that  nice  place  full  of  light  where  it  is  so  hot  and 
smells  so  bad,  where  sand  melts,  where  rivers  of  blood  are  seething, 
and  the  boiling  pitch  is  ever  bubbling,  where  they  scream  and  yell 
and  curse  and  lament  and  swear  at  one  another".  "Yes','  said 
Johannes.  "Dante  told  about  that".  "But  my  dear  little  friend !" 
said  the  Devil  affably,  "that  is  not  here,  as  you  can  very  well  see. 
That  is  not  my  kingdom.  That  is  the  kingdom  of  another  who,  they 
say,  is  called  Love.  With  me,  no  one  suffers.  I  am  not  so  cruel  as 
that.     I  cause  no  one  pain'. 

Dante  has  had  many  imitators  who  also  ventured  to  visit  the 
Lower  World.  Emmanuel  Swedenborg  is  said  to  have  journeyed  to 
Heaven  and  Hell.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  guest  that  Satan 
welcomed  in  modern  times  was  Heinrich  Heine. ^*  Letters  purport- 
ing to  come  from  Hell  appeared  in  Germany  in  1843  and  in  T)tn- 

13  Hel  was  the  queen  of  the  Underworld  in  Scandinavia  as  Bahu  was 
in  Babylonia  and  Persephone  in  Greece. 

1*  W.  Miiller  von  Konigswintar,  Hollenfahrt  von  Heinrich  Heine. 
Hrsg-.  von  S.  Ascher.  (=Neudrucke  literarischer  Seltenheiten.    Nr.  4.) 
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mark  in  1868.^^  A  very  interesting  visit  to  the  infernal  world  has 
recently  been  paid  by  the  cartoonist,  Art  Young,  who  introduced 
himself  to  "Sate"  as  a  newspaper  man  from  Chicago  and  who  re- 
ported after  his  return  that  "Hell  is  now  run  on  the  broad  Ameri- 
can plan."  ^'^  All  of  which  goes  to  show  how  much  truth  there  is 
in  the  words  of  the  old  Goethe  that 

"Culture,  which  the  whole  world  licks, 
Also  unto  the  Devil  sticks."  ^" 


15  Gregorovius,  Konrad  Siehenhorns  Hollenbriefe  an  seine  lieben 
Freunde  in  Deutschlarid.  Hrsg.  von  Ferdinand  Fuchsmund.  Konigsberg, 
1843.  Letters  from  Hell.  Given  in  English  by  Julie  Sutter.  With  a 
preface  by  George  MacDonald.  London,  1886.  2nd  edition,  New  York, 
1911. 

B.  Piscator  started  a  series  of  Modern  letters  from  Hell  (Moderne 
Hollenbriefe)  with  his  book  Psychological  Studies  from  Hell  (Psy- 
chologische  Studien  der  Holle),  Berlin,  1907.  On  letters  from  Heaven 
and  Hell  see  W.  Hohler's  article  "Zu  den  Himmelsund  Hollenbriefen  in 
Hessische  Blatter  filr  Volkskunde,  vol.  I  (1902),  pp.  143-9.  Rachel  Hay- 
ward  published  a  novel  with  the  title  of  Letters  from  Ld-Bas. 

10  Art  Young,  Hell  Up  to  Date.     Chicago,  1892. 

1 '  For  a  bibliography  on  Dante's  Devil  see  the  present  writer's 
Bibliografia  di  Daemonologia  Dantesca  in  the  October  1921  number  of 
"Studies  in  Philology." 


PRESENT  DAY  IDEAS  ON  REVOLUTION. 

BY   GILBERT  REID. 

REVOLUTION  is  a  word  used  of  late  more  frequently  than 
any  other.  Its  use  by  many  classes  of  society  and  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  world  indicates  a  general  unrest  and  discontent,  the 
usual  precursor  of  revolutionary  movements,  unless  met  half  way 
by  opposing-  and  dominating  forces  in  society  and  in  the  nation. 
Once  let  general  discontent  get  started  and  revolution  will  not  be 
long  in  coming. 

Use  of  the  word  revolution  has  a  wider  application  than  ever 
before.  There  are  all  kinds  of  revolution,  some  good  and  some 
bad.  It  is  hard  to  think  straight  in  the  midst  of  confusion  of  ideas 
over  the  meaning  of  a  word  as  dominating  as  revolution.  There 
have  been  national  revolutions  all  through  the  past,  but  now  we 
hear  of  schemes  for  a  world  or  international  revolution.  Along 
with  revolution,  instigated  by  radicals,  there  is  counter-revolution, 
instigated  by  reactionaries.  Thus  it  is  that  devotees  of  monarchism 
and  absolutism  are  at  one  time  anti-revolution  and  at  another  pro- 
revolution. 

ProHfic  discussion  now  exists  concerning  social  revolution, 
industrial  revolution,  and  even  moral  revolution  and  spiritual  rev- 
volution.  Those  who  support  the  existing  order  find  revolution- 
ists in  abundance — among  Socialists  of  the  Left  Wing,  among  ad- 
vocates of  the  Soviet  system,  and  among  Bolsheviks,  Spartarcides^ 
syndicalists,  communists,  anarchists,  I.  W.  W.'s,  and  other  kinds 
of  radical  thinkers  and  busy  agitators.  These  suspected  revolu- 
tionists, rightly  or  wrongly,  are  looked  upon  by  the  intelligencia  as 
of  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  type  in  human  society.  It  seems 
as  if  every  man's  hand  is  against  his  neighbor.  There  must  come  a 
change,  is  the  cry  of  the  majority.  The  small  minority,  instinctive- 
ly, stand  trembling,  lest  their  possessions  as  well  as  their  rights  be 
taken  from  them.     If  the  conservative  becomes  more  conservative 
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and  the  radical  more  radical,  a  clash  is  sure  to  come  and  with  that, 
in  the  ordinary  trend  of  events,  a  revolution. 

We  generally  think  of  revolution  as  a  sudden  political  change ; 
anything  sudden  in  its  change  is  revolutionary.  This  kind  of  rev- 
olution has  been  an  inevitable  condition  of  the  growth  of  every 
nation,  of  the  aspiration  of  multitudes  of  human  beings.  The  de- 
mand for  political  change  of  a  drastic  sort  is  just  as  apt  to  proceed 
from  good  men  as  from  those  who  are  bad.  At  its  best  it  partakes 
of  the  character  of  reform,  and  reform  receives  its  vitality  from 
something  that  is  ethical. 

Revolution,  if  completed  in  its  purpose  and  successful  in  its 
operation,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  overturning  of  that  which 
is.  and  the  establishment  of  that  which  is  new  and  is  to  be.  With- 
out a  new  order  revolution  is  stunted,  is  half-grown.  It  excites 
the  execration  of  men  rather  than  their  praise.  Society  under  such 
conditions  has  failed  to  complete  its  revolution  around  its  centre — 
the  centre  of  human  justice ;  it  has  rather  gone  off  on  a  tangent. 
Society  whether  of  a  majority  or  minority,  has  not  yet  gone  the 
round  of  a  complete  revolution ;  it  has  stopped  with  an  outburst, 
an  explosion,  an  eruption,  a  revolt,  a  rebellion. 

Revolution  is  generally  preceded  by  a  revolt  or  many  revolts. 
The  revolts  often  fail,  one  after  the  other,  and  are  accompanied  by 
great  suffering,  cruel  opposition  and  pittiless  blame.  In  due  time, 
when  society  is  made  ready  for  the  complete  change,  these  attempts 
at  revolt  pass  on  into  a  complete  revolution,  sometimes  with  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  but  just  as  often  without  them. 

To  discriminate  still  more  closely,  rebellion  is  organized  re- 
sistance to  constituted  authority,  while  revolution  is  not  only  the 
overthrow  of  one  form  of  government  but  the  substitution  of  an- 
other. Revolution  in  its  ultimate  aim  is  therefore  orderly  and  so 
far  commands  respect  and  secures  adherence.  Rebellion  is  less  fa- 
vored, for  it  seems  to  lack  these  good  features  of  a  laudable  pur- 
pose ;  it  is  regarded  by  every  government,  by  every  State,  as  crim- 
inal. High  treason  is  high  crime.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  men 
should  prefer  to  be  called  revolutionists,  and  not  rebels.  The  taini 
of  disloyalty  is  humiliating,  while  boastful  professions  of  adherence 
to  law  and  order  whether  just  law  or  not  and  whether  sound  order 
or  not,  makes  one  secure  from  attack,  from  arrest  and  from  sus- 
picion. 

If  one  examines  history  more  carefully,  he  will  find  that  re- 
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bellion,  if  successfu-1,  is  the  hand-maid  of  revolution.  But  it  must 
be  successful;  if  it  fails,  it  is  liable  to  the  penitentiary  or  the  gal- 
lows. As  Andrew  D.  White  once  said,  "rebellion  is  often  revolu- 
tion begun ;  revolution  is  rebellion  accomplished".  To  be  a  revolu- 
tionist requires  great  courage,  a  kind  of  audacity,  for  he  may  be 
taken  to  be,  not  a  revolutionist  but  a  rebel.  "Nothing  so  success- 
ful as  success" ;  nothing  so  awful  as  failure,  especially  if  it  be  found 
in  the  sphere  of  politics.  One  can  never  feel  quite  safe,  till  his  new- 
schemes  of  forms  of  government  have  been  evolved  into  comple- 
tion. Until  that  end  is  reached,  lovers  of  the  old  order  will  persist 
in  their  claim,  their  charge,  their  battle-cry,  that  he  who  opposes  the 
Government — or,  in  the  United  States,  the  Administration — op- 
poses the  State,  and  he  who  opposes  the  State  "opposes  the  ordi- 
nance of",  opposes  God.  Such  an  one  is  viewed  as  a  traitor  to 
his  country  and  in  rebellion  to  God.  Should  Time  be  patient  and 
revolution  complete  its  course,  it  will  then  be  seen  that  he  is  the 
truest  citizen  who  is  loyal  to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  State,  and 
to  the  deepest  significance  of  the  Constitution,  that  he  is  one  who 
overturns  the  existing  order  merely  because  it  has  strayed  away 
from  the  best  conception  of  the  State  and  the  real  interest  of  the 
national  Constitution. 

There  is  of  course,  a  presumption  in  favor  of  existing  in- 
stitutions. Mere  criticism,  mere  complaint,  mere  talk,  is  not  enough 
for  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  revolutionist  within  the  State.  There 
must  be  a  well-formed  plan  of  getting  something  that  is  better,  and 
better,  too,  for  the  mass  of  men  and  not  merely  for  one's  self  or 
one's  own  group. 

Great  revolutions  have  more  behind  them  than  dissatisfaction 
with  political  theories  and  practices.  They  concern  society  and  the 
thought  of  men.  A  government  or  a  monarch  is  overthrown,  when 
traditions  attached  thereto  crumble  away.  The  thoughts,  the  cus- 
toms, of  masses  of  men  take  on  a  new  shape ;  the  soul  of  a  nation 
is  being  transformed  by  inevitable  laws  that  come  in  from  without, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Revolution  then  partakes  of  the 
character  of  a  social  revolution. 

It  was  a  century  and  a  half  ago  that  a  change  came  about  in 
the  social  environment  of  England,  the  birthplace  of  modern  rev- 
olutions in  Europe  and  the  Americas.  Even  in  those  days  there 
already  existed  an  industrial  revolution  and  a  readjustment  of 
wealth.     The  social  changes  which  were  taking  place  in  England 
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left  an  impress  even  on  colonial  life.  In  the  words  of  Brooks 
Adams,  "as  an  effect  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  upon  industry 
and  commerce,  the  Revolutionary  War  (of  the  American  colonies) 
occurred,  the  colonial  aristocracy  misjudged  the  environment, 
adhered  to  Great  Britain,  were  exiled,  lost  their  property,  and  per- 
ished". The  loyalists  in  those  days  were  royalists,  and  belonged  to 
the  upper  strata  of  society,  to  the  privileged  class  in  English  so- 
ciety. In  opposition  to  them  were  plain  men,  tillers  of  the  soil,  lov- 
ers of  democracy.  They  were  regarded  by  the  existing  order  in 
England  as  disloyal  and  guilty  of  rebellion.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  those  days,  it  was  no  credit  among  the  Thirteen  Colonies  to  be 
classed  as  loyal,  except  as  loyal  to  principle,  to  conscience,  and  to 
the  rights  of  the  individual. 

H.  M.  Hyndman  rightly  says  that  "mere  political  revolts  are 
not  social  revolutions".  To  have  a  real  social  revolution  there  must 
be  "a  complete  change  of  the  economic,  social,  and  class  relations" 
and  a  "reconstruction  of  society".  This  writer  therefore  claims 
that  strictly  speaking  there  are  no  revolutions  in  either  Russia  or 
China,  but  only  "revolts".  At  best,  he  asserts,  there  is  only  a  be- 
ginning of  a  true  revolution.  However,  Bolsheviki  revolution  in 
Russia,  different  from  that  which  overthrew  the  Czar  or  the  Ker- 
ensky  revolution,  partakes  of  social  features  and  deals  with  indus- 
trial classes  more  than  any  revolution  which  has  yet  taken  place 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  The  Soviet  idea  is  that  of 
governing  by  class  groups  rather  than  by  territorial  communities. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  the  change  going  on  among  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  since  the  close  of  the  Great 
War,  is  so  startling  as  to  forebode  wide-spread  disaster,  a  day  of" 
"tribulations".  We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  first  great  Social  Revo- 
lution. It  will  surpass  the  conflict  which  has  just  taken  place  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  government  and  government,  and  one  po- 
litical theory  and  another.     The  class  war  has  already  begun. 

Others  see  in  the  signs  of  the  times  the  awful  approach  of 
the  war  of  the  races — subject  and  oppressed  races  rising  in  their 
wrath  against  the  domineering  traits  of  the  governing  white  race. 
This,  if  not  guarded  against  by  higher  exhibition  of  justice,  would 
become  the  most  appalling  of  all  kinds  of  revolution. 

Whether  a  revolution  be  political,  social,  industrial  or  racial, 
its  approach  is  of  the  nature  of  a  threat ;  it  creates  feeling  of  alarm. 
It  was  Goldwin  Smith  who  said:     "Let  us  never  glorify  revolu- 
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tion".  For  many  years  it  was  the  French  fashion  to  magnify  the 
French  Revolution,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and,  as  An- 
drev^  P.  White  has  said  "the  consequences  were  the  futile  French 
Revolution  of  1830  and  the  calamitous  French  Revolution  of  1848. 
the  monarchy  of  Louis  Phillipp  as  the  result  of  the  first,  the  tyranny 
of  Napoleon  III,  the  Prussian  invasion,  the  surrender  of  Sedan, 
and  the  Commune  catastrophe,  as  the  result  of  the  second".  Thus 
while  some  regard  the  French  Revolution  as  glorious,  others  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  most  sinister  events  in  French  history.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  anv  one  with  humanitarian  instincts  can  glorify  either  the 
French  Revolution  of  the  18th  century  or  the  Russian  Revolution 
of  the  20th  century.  One  may  look  upon  them  as  unavoidable — 
the  decree  of  Fate — but  one  can  scarcely  find  pleasure  in  the  mis- 
ery, pain,  suffering,  terror,  and  cruelty  which  have  followed  in  their 
train.  Would  that  the  changes  needed  and  demanded  might  come 
through  appeal  to  Reason,  along  paths  of  peace,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  humane  sympathy ! 

There  are  those  who  are  inclined  to  think,  from  the  sad  and 
awful  experiences  which  take  place  in  a  revolution,  that  no  revolu- 
tion is  right,  just  as  they  hold  that  no  war  is  right.  Others,  and 
probably  the  larger  number,  are  proud  to  call  themselves  revolu- 
tionists, just  as  the  great  crowd  shout  for  war.  Many  are  bewild- 
ered, in  doubt,  and  wait  to  be  convinced.  As  a  rule  it  has  been 
often  said  in  the  past  that  a  revolution  is  justifiable,  if  there  are 
justifiable  circumstances.  There  must  be  unbearable  wrongs,  which 
nothing  but  violent  methods  can  possibly  redress.  It  has  generally 
been  recognized  that  every  man  and  all  people  have  what  is  called 
"the  moral  duty  of  resistance  to  tyrannj  and  wrong".  According 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  for  the  attainment  of  human 
rights,  it  is  stated  that  "governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  and 
(that)  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destrictive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it." 

Some  thinkers  distinguish  between  revolution  and  evolution; 
they  say,  "I  believe  in  evolution,  not  in  revolution".  Andrew  D. 
White  nearly  thirty  years  ago  in  an  address  at  Michigan  University, 
argued  that  revolution  is  within  the  law  of  evolution.  'More  and 
more  it  becomes  clear  that  the  same  law  of  evolution  extends  even 
through  national   catastrophe".     "We   see  clearly   that  the   French 
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Revolution  was  but  part  of  the  great  evolution  of  modern  de- 
mocracy". 

Mr.  White  then  draws  a  line  "between  development  by  natural 
growth  and  develoi)ment  by  catastrophe".  He  prefers  the  former. 
As  an  example  of  the  two  kinds  of  development  Mr.  White  cites  first 
the  American  Revolution.  "Evolution  by  right  reason",  as  urged  by 
Burke  and  Pitt,  failed,  and  "the  revolutionary  method  prevailed". 
"Every  thinking  man  will  now  at  least  suspect  that  the  evolutionary 
process — the  peaceful  development  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the 
colonies — their  gradual  assumption  of  state  and  national  dignity, 
would  have  saved  great  suffering  to  mankind  and  probably  in  the 
long  run  would  have  produced  a  stronger  republic  and  a  sounder 
democracy". 

He  then  cites  the  French  Revolution.  Turgot  "strove  to  de- 
velope  free  institutions  by  a  natural  process".  But  "the  forces 
which  made  for  progress  by  catastrophe  and  revolution"  were  too 
strong.  "Could  the  nation  have  gone  on  in  the  path  of  peaceful 
evolution  marked  out  by  him  (Turgot),  it  is.  humanly  speaking, 
certain  that  constitutional  liberty  would  have  been  reached  within  a 
few  years,  and  substantial  republicanism  not  long  after.  What 
weary  years  would  have  been  avoided: — the  despotism  of  the  guil- 
lotine, of  the  mob,  of  the  recruiting  ofifacer ; — twenty  years  of  fero- 
cious war, — millions  of  violent  deaths, — billions  of  treasure  thrown 
into  gulfs  of  hate  and  greed" ! 

The  third  example  is  the  American  Civil  War,  a  form  of  rev- 
olution. The  pacificator  was  Henry  Clay.  "He  proposed  to  ex- 
tinguish slavery  gradually,  naturally,  by  a  national  sacrifice  not  at 
all  severe:  in  fact,  by  a  steady  evolution  of  freedom  out  of  servi- 
tude." But  his  plan  failed.  "Revolutionists  on  both  sides  opposed 
it".  The  result  we  all  know :  slavery  was  indeed  abolished,  but 
instead  of  being  abolished  by  a  peaceful  process,  involving  an  out- 
lay of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  it  was  abolished  by  the  most 
fearful  of  modern  wars,  at  a  cost,  when  all  loss  is  reckoned,  of  ten 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  million 
of  lives". 

How  much  more  striking  the  revolution  against  the  Czarist 
rule  which  was  instigated  in  Russia  as  a  blow  at  Teutonic  power  on 
the  Eastern  front.  U  men  can  yet  think  calmly,  the  intrigues  of 
this  revolution,  as  of  the  war,  will  yet  be  seen  as  an  undesirable 
process  of  development,  though  thought  to  be  a  military  necessity. 
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Only  by  a  spirit  of  moderation  on  both  sides  of  a  controversy 
can  revolution,  war  and  bloodshed  be  avoided.  The  extreme  atti- 
tude in  the  reactionary,  that  is,  the  radical  spirit  where  least  ex- 
pected— the  stubborn,  unyielding  disposition — is  as  bad  as  the  radi- 
cal spirit  among  those  who  are  classed  as  liberals.  When  men  are 
hot  in  debate  or  are  threatened  by  foes,  all  thought  of  catastrophe 
and  human  suffering  is  cast  to  the  winds,  and  revolution,  like  a 
declaration  of  war,  is  voted  right,  sane,  necessary.  He  who  says 
"Nay"  is  called  a  coward  and  a  traitor. 

At  the  present  time  those  who  oppose  revolution  and  would 
restrain  every  revolutionist  are  of  two  classes.  The  one  class, 
a  small  minority,  consists  of  those  opposed  to  war,  commonly  called 
"conscientious  objectors".  The  other  class  consists  of  those  who 
favored  the  Great  War,  under  orders  of  the  Government,  men  who 
stifled  conscience  and  shouted.  "My  country,  right  or  wrong".  Thus 
pacifists  and  reactionaries  find  themselves  in  the  same  company  in 
checking  the  spread  of  revolution.  It  is  only  surprising  that  the 
strongest  antagonists  of  revolution,  these  conscientious  objectors, 
are  classed  along  with  revolutionists  by  these  other  antagonists  of 
revolution,  the  late  advocates  of  the  Great  War. 

Another  strange  circumstance  is  that  so  many  of  those  who 
in  all  the  nations  are  turning  towards  revolution  as  the  goal  of 
human  happiness  had  at  heart  but  little  sympathy  with  the  fighting 
of  either  side  in  the  W'orld's  great  struggle  for  political  mastery 
and  military  triumph.  That  is,  the  opponent  of  war  under  all  cir- 
cumstances now  aligns  himself  with  the  advocate  of  revolution  and 
the  protagonists  of  violence.  Many  are  the  lovers  of  peace  who 
defend  "direct  action". 

In  a  word  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  think  straight  about  revolu- 
tion as  about  war.  The  moral  principle,  the  rule  of  conscience,  the 
dictum  of  simple  right,  fails  to  exercise  its  authority. 

Really  the  most  logical  and  most  consistent  are  those  who  look 
with  disfavor  both  on  war  and  revolution.  How  comes  it.  then, 
that  these  men  and  women  are  decried  as  fanatics  and  fools?  Is  it 
some  strange  eccentricity  of  the  human  mind  that  always  arises 
when  the  mind  is  inflamed  ? 

Generally  the  question  of  revolution  is  viewed  from  another 
standpoint  than  that  of  ethics  or  religion.  Even  in  the  realm  of 
religion,  the  judgment  passed  is  that  of  one's  own  conscience  or  re- 
ligious theories  and  dogmas. 
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Several  years  ago  the  writer  made  a  special  study  of  the  Sacred 
Books  of  all  the  Great  Religions  on  this  one  topic  of  revolution; 
he  went  back  to  the  teachers  of  the  Founders  of  the  Great  Faiths. 
Here  were  men  of  deep  spiritual  insight,  "wise  men  of  the  East" ; 
what  did  they  think  of  revolution?  In  the  main  they  discouraged, 
but  never  stimulated,  revolution.  As  with  war,  so  with  revolution, 
it  may  come  only  as  a  last  resort.  Some  were  opposed  to  all  war 
as  to  every  bloody  revolution.  These  men  may  well  be  our  guides 
today.     The  spiritual  element  should  dominate  all. 


INTELLECT,  RELIGION  AND  THE  UNIVERSE. 

BY  H.   R.   VANDERBYLL. 

[Concluded.] 

1HAVE  suggested  that  man's  universe  became  larger  as  his  in- 
tellect developed.  But  his  inabihty  to  explain  its  construction 
and  its  natural  phenomena  caused  him  to  imagine  that  existence  of 
one  or  more  deities  who  were  responsible  for  what  happened  in  his 
universal  home.  Considered  from  a  standpoint  of  absolute  truth, 
ancient  conceptions  can  have  but  little  value.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  first  step  towards  solving  the  mystery  of 
the  universe  is  to  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  universe  exists. 
Quite  a  few  among  us,  today,  are  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

It  is  something  to  the  credit  of  the  Babylonians  that  they  were 
capable  of  seeing  stars  when  they  looked  at  them.  Had  they  pos- 
sessed our  modern  intelligence,  their  star-religion  would,  of  course, 
not  have  been.  As  matters  stood,  however,  they  crowded  the  deep 
of  the  world  with  their  imaginary  deities,  who  were,  supposedly, 
the  rulers  of  their  destinies.  Remarkable  it  is  to  note,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Babylonian  star-worship,  that  many  modern  people 
do  not  travel  far  behind  the  ancients  on  the  road  leading  towards 
understanding  when  they  superstitiously  embrace  the  pseudo- 
science  of  astrology. 

The  extraordinary  universe  that  the  Babylonians  possessed  in- 
terests us  especially  because  they  were  instrumental  in  enlarging 
the  limited  world  of  which  the  Hebrew  originally  was  aware.  Cer- 
tain passages,  occasionally  entire  chapters,  of  the  Old  Testament 
point  to  the  fact,  that  the  Hebrew  was  acquainted  with,  and  bor- 
rowed from,  Babylonian  mythology.  These  borrowed  conceptions 
were  gradually  modified  by  him  to  harmonize  more  or  less  with  his 
own  rehgion. 

The  result  is  that  we  meet  with  two  different  conceptions  of 
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Jahveh  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  one  pictures  the  original,  nar- 
rowly conceived  deity,  who  reflects  the  mental  and  the  moral  quali- 
ties of  the  semi-savage.  The  other  suggests  a  more  or  less  univer- 
sal deity  who  rules  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  universe.  One 
is  rather  baffled  at  first  when  finding  these  two  conceptions  side  by 
side  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible. 

Thus,  in  Genesis,  we  come  across  some  fourteen  verses  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  the  creation  of  the  universe.  They  are 
garbed  in  a  style  that  verily  fits  the  subject  of  narration.  And  the 
universe  of  which  the  Hebrew  is  conscious  includes  "the  face  of 
the  deep"  and  the  "firmament  of  the  heaven"  with  its  greater  and 
its  lesser  light.  While  the  ushering  in  of  Jahveh,  however,  fills  us 
with  expectation,  we  meet  with  disappointment,  in  the  chapters  that 
follow.  From  the  universal  Jahveh  whose  spirit  moves  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters,  we  descend  to  the  Jahveh  who  dwells  in  trees 
and  rocks  and  wells,  to  the  Jahveh  who  repents  his  savage  cruelty 
in  the  episode  of  the  flood,  to  the  tribal  deity  who  reflects  an  in- 
tense degree  of  self-centeredness    on  the  part    of    his    worshiper. 

The  two  conceptions  of  Jahveh  hint  at  two  difl'erent  stages  of 
intellectual  development.  The  larger  universe  is  new  to  the  He- 
brew but,  in  time,  becomes  his  permanent  home.  In  time,  the  uni- 
versal Jahveh  absorbs  the  tribal  deity.  There  are,  however,  num- 
berless stepping-stones  that  lead  from  the  narrow  to  the  larger  con- 
ception. Many  a  superstition,  many  a  barbaric  rite,  survive  long 
after  the  old  deity  has  been  supplanted  by  the  new. 

We  can  not  expect  the  larger  universe  which  the  Hebrew 
gradually  beheld  to  be  scientifically  sound.  Phenomena  and  facts 
concerning  the  universe  when  first  observed  by  man,  are  never  in- 
terpreted correctly.  Their  swaddling  clothes  are  myth  and  child- 
like imagination.  It  is  foolish,  therefore,  to  inject  scientific  truth 
into  the  Biblical  story  of  creation.  Its  unscientific  nature  is  ap- 
parent to  every  unbiased  reader.  Is  it  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  Hebrew  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  sun  is  the  source  ot 
light?  But  why  hold  it  against  him  that  he  created  light  and  dark- 
ness first,  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  afterwards?  Why  not  realize 
that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  infinite  field  of  thought,  and  that  he 
explained  as  well  as  he  could?  Is  there  anything  discouraging,  or 
sad,  or  immoral  about  that?  There  is  not.  But  there  is  something 
discourging  about  the  fact  that  the  ancient  notion  of  divine  revela- 
tion should  still  obstruct  the  path  of  intellectual  progress. 
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The  Babylonians  who  were  instrumental  in  opening-  the  He- 
brew's eyes  to  the  existence  of  a  larger  universe,  were  themselves 
not  scientists.  As  a  result  we  find  a  great  deal  of  mythology  and 
erroneous  conception  accompany  the  Hebrew  on  his  excursions  into 
the  depths  of  the  world.  His  universe  was  a  mass  of  water,  as  was 
that  of  the  Babylonians.  The  firmament  created  by  Jahveh  divided 
the  waters  above  fr'om  those  that  were  under  it,  so  that  the  space 
between  the  earth  and  the  heaven  constituted  a  fairly  dry  locality. 
The  Babylonians  caused  the  waters  of  the  deep  to  be  inhabited  by 
an  army  of  sea-monsters,  ofl-springs  of  the  god  Apsu  and  the  god- 
dess Tiamat.  This  strange  population  of  the  deep  partly  survived 
in  Hebrew  conceptions.  There  are  many  references  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  Jahveh's  struggle  with  such  monsters.  Rahab,  Be- 
hemoth, the  dragon  and  the  serpent  are  animals  which,  according 
to  Hebrew  imagination  inhabited  the  waters  of  space.  And  per- 
haps it  is  true  that  Jahveh's  conquest  of  the  dragon,  even  as  the 
Babylonian  god  Marduk's  victorious  struggle  with  Tiamat's  mon- 
sters, later  symbolized  the  establishment  of  order  in  an  original 
world  of  chaos. 

For  it  is  true  in  mythology  as  it  is  in  tradition  that  beings  and 
events  that  at  one  time  are  real  to  man,  gradually  lose  their  reality 
and  become  symbolical  beings  and  events.  Thus,  Jahveh's  rescue 
of  the  Hebrews  from  the  land  of  Egypt  in  time  came  to  signify  de- 
liverance from  darkness  and  ignorance.  Rahab  and  the  dragon,  in 
whose  monstrous  existence  the  Hebrew  once  believed,  became  sym- 
bolical of  all  that  is  evil  and  wicked.  And  in  the  course  of  time  the 
universe  of  the  Hebrews  became  purified  of  its  mythological  rub- 
bish and  of  the  star-gods  that  had  temporarily  shared  with  Jahveh 
the  worship  of  the  Jews.  In  the  end  there  were  left  the  more  or 
less  limited  universe  which  the  Hebrews  were  capable  of  perceiving 
and  the  deity,  its  creator  and  ruler. 

After  this  purification  of  the  universe,  two  possibiHties  na- 
turally presented  themselves.  The  first  one  was  that  man  would 
continue  to  enlarge  the  universe  to  its  actual  dimensions.  The 
second  was  that  he  would  endeavor  to  discover  its  physical  con- 
struction and  its  nature.  But  it  was  not  given  to  the  Jews  to  grasp 
these  possibilities.  They  had  penetrated  into  the  universe  as  far  as 
their  limited  intellectual  qualities  allowed.  While  they  were  still 
engaged  in  building  Jahveh's  throne  in  tlie  depths  of  the  universe, 
evolution  stirred  the  minds  of  another  people,  who  were  to  ponder 
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over  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  to  philosophize  on  its  construc- 
tion. The  Greek  philosophers  began  where  the  Hebrews  had  let 
off,  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of  thought  in  a  universe  that  was 
well  nigh  infinite.  They  did  nothing  more  than  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Babylonian  and  the  pre-historic  man  had  done.  They  endeavor- 
ed to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  mysterious,  magnificent  uni- 
verse, which  is  the  home  of  man,  and  to  give  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  its  phenomena. 

If  they  were  more  successful  in  their  endeavors  than  their  pre- 
decessors had  been,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  represented  a 
higher  degree  of  intellectual  development.  The  distance  that  lay 
between  them  and  the  brute  stage  was  to  such  an  extent  remote, 
that  they  were  in  many  instances  capable  of  forgetting  self  and  of 
becoming  absorbed  in  a  universe  of  beauty  and  marvel.  We  find 
the  immortal  expressions  of  that  impersonal  contemplation  of  ex- 
istence in  their  art  and  in  their  literature.  Art  for  art's  sake  will 
•  mirror  beauty,  and  thought  for  truth's  sake,  will  mirror  reality. 

Right  here  1  venture  to  observe  that  one  of  the  differences  be- 
tween science  and  religion  is  this :  science  endeavors  to  explain  for 
truth's  sake,  religion  for  the  sake  of  ME.  The  one  is  dispassionate, 
the  other  selfish,  in  its  endeavor  to  fathom.  And  as  the  ancient 
people  were  more  self-centered  than  their  successors,  we  find  a 
preponderance  of  religion,  in  .some  shape  or  other,  in  ancient  times, 
and  the  birth  and  development  of  science  in  more  modern  times. 

After  the  Hebrews  had  conceived  of  their  universal  deity,  they 
ceased  to  be  interested  in  the  universe  and  its  phenomena  that 
formerly  had  played  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  building  of  their 
religion.  They  centered  all  their  attention  on  the  problem  of  self. 
Not  that  they  had  ceased,  while  pondering  over  the  mystery  of 
Jahveh's  nature,  to  be  self-centered.  Religion  rarely  seeks  deity  for 
deity's  sake.  After  Jahveh's  nature  had  once  been  fully  established, 
man's  own  problem  became  of  all-absorbing  interest  to  him. 

In  darker  ages  food  was  man's  main  concern,  and  deity,  divin- 
ity and  magic  found  their  birth  in  that  necessity.  Man's  crude  re- 
ligion in  those  days  was  inspired  by  his  stomach.  A  higher  ex- 
pression of  man's  concern  about  himself  is  the  religion  that  en- 
deavors to  account  for  the  existence  of  trials  and  tribulations.  The 
belly  has  become  an  insignificant  part  of  ME,  the  personality,  and 
the  nature-deity  who  controlled  the  clouds,  the  wind,  the  sunshine, 
and  the  rain  has  acquired  a  more  intricate  and  universal  nature.     A 
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yet  higher  expression  of  man's  concern  about  self,  is  his  conception 
of  a  future  existence.  He  has  sufficiently  delocalized  himself  to  be 
able  to  ponder  over  an  existence  after  death,  and  his  deity  who 
formerly  expressed  his  wrath  and  displeasure  in  the  trials  and  the 
calamities  of  life,  now  becomes  associated  with  an  eternity  that  holds 
rewards  and  punishments  for  man. 

The  problem  that  immediately  presents  itself  in  connection  with 
the  conception  of  a  future  existence  is  man's  behavior  here  on  earth. 
How  should  he  behave  and  what  things  should  he  not  do  in  order 
to  obtain  a  life  of  peace  and  happiness  in  the  hereafter?  Ethics  be- 
came the  keynote  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Christian 
era,  and  the  doctrine  of  retribution  and  that  the  life  after  death 
furnished  a  foundation  for  the  Christian  religion. 

And  thus  we  see  religion,  at  first  gradually,  and  then  com- 
pletely, lose  interest  in  the  universe  and  its  phenomena  on  which  it 
had  fed  for  many  centuries.  The  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
marks  a  parting  of  the  ways ;  science  and  philosophy,  born  among 
the  Greeks  of  the  pre-sophistic  period,  study  the  universe  and  its 
phenomena,  and  travel  in  an  almost  opposite  direction  from  that 
taken  by  religion  which  concentrates  all  its  attention  on  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  the  universe,  man. 

V. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  furnish  a  critical  analysis  of  religion. 
ReHgion,  I  take  it,  is  the  baby-talk  of  the  intellect.  It  is  a  substi- 
tute, and  a  valuable  one  undoubtedly,  for  the  correct  answer.  The 
answer  to  what?  The  answer  to  the  question  which  eternally  con- 
fronts man  in  the  infinite  shape  of  a  universe.  He  began  with  the 
clouds,  the  thunder  and  the  lightning,  proceeded  to  the  moon,  and 
the  sun  and  the  stars,  and  finished  with  leaving  a  deity  to  rule  over 
the  by  him  discovered  immensity. 

Science,  the  man-talk  of  the  intellect,  endeavors  to  furnish  the 
direct  answer.  When  it  is  incapable  of  doing  that,  it  is  silent.  Sub- 
stitute, in  its  opinion,  is  valueless.  It  furthermore  studies  the  thing 
itself,  the  universe  discovered  bit  by  bit,  by  our  forefathers  and 
ancestors.  The  astronomer,  for  instance,  reveals  with  mathematical 
precision  the  marvels  of  the  universe,  and  expresses  his  admiration 
for  star-lit  immensity  not  in  religious  worship,  but  in  facts  and  fig- 
ures and  laws  that  are  eloquent  enough.  Being  a  scientist,  he  per- 
haps assumes  an  attitude  of  scepticism  towards  doctrines  concern- 
ing things  divine,  and  he  may  not  fully  accept  as  truth  the  deity  and 
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the  religion  which  we  so  conveniently  inherited  from  our  fore- 
fathers. Nevertheless,  he  is  studying  a  stupendous  reality.  To 
study  and  interpret  reality  is  the  ultimate,  if  not  the  natural,  occupa- 
tion of  the  mind.  The  reality  which  the  scientist  studies  is  the 
reality  of  all  realities,  viz :  the  universe.  The  day  is  coming  when 
intellect  must  perceive  that  it  is  an  infinite-eternal  reality.  And 
when  I  write  down,  infinite-eternal  reality,  I  mention  all  that  con- 
ceivably is  and  can  be. 

Now  I  am  not  endeavoring  to  belittle  the  value  of  religion  in 
order  to  exalt  that  of  science.  As  I  have  said,  religion  is  the  baby- 
talk  of  the  intellect.  It  is  the  average,  popular  interpretation -of 
the  riddle  of  the  universe,  whereas  science  is  the  interpretation  fur- 
nished by  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  human  race.  As  milk  is  the 
right  sort  of  food  for  babes,  and  meat  that  for  the  grown  man,  we 
should  realize,  that  religion  supplies  a  need.  That  need  is  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  a  question.  That  the  answer  is  satisfactory  is 
due  to  the  degree  of  intellectual  development  of  the  questioner. 
Considered  from  his  standpoint,  religion  is  perfect. 

Only  when  the  religious  man,  himself,  begins  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  wrong  with  religion  ?  as  he  is  doing  in  these  mad  and 
turbulent  days,  may  we  suspect  that  it  no  longer  supplies  a  need. 
Something  has  happened  to  the  intellect  of  the  worshipper  whose 
questions  have  assumed  a  ditt'erent  nature  and  consequently  require 
answers  of  a  ditt'erent  nature.  His  intellect  has  probably  outgrown 
the  temporary  necessity  of  faith  and  belief,  and  ventures  on  its 
maiden-trip  into  the  universe  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  why 
religion's  ethical  teachings  are  true. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  a  truly  broad  religion  can  not  be  pre- 
scribing ethics  only,  no  matter  how  admirable  such  ethics  may  be. 
Their  blind  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper  robs  them  of 
their  divine  truth,  should  they  embody  it.  There  is  bound  to  come 
a  day  when  man  will  ask  himself  why  he  should  love  his  neighbor 
as  himself  and  why  he  should  refrain  from  killing.  Explana- 
tion never  accompanied  the  laws  of  human  conduct  as  laid  down  by 
religion.  In  the  days  of  Moses,  when  the  Hebrew  saw  and  heard 
Jahveh  in  the  threatening  storm  cloud,  when  he  heard  his  voice  in 
the  thunderbolt  and  in  the  roaring  gale,  when  he  perceived  his  chas- 
tizing hand  in  the  calamities  that  befell  him  the  command,  "Thou 
shalt  not,"  required  little  explanation.     It  was  accompanied  by  a 
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threatening  prediction,  viz :  That  ignoring  the  command  would 
cause  the  wrath  of  Jahveh  to  descend  upon  the  guilty  head. 

The  command,  "Thou  shalt  not,"  changes  into,  "Thou  shalt," 
in  the  days  of  Christ.  Again,  explanation  is  wanting,  and  perhaps 
not  required.  A  promise,  viz:  possession  of  eternal  life  and  ad- 
mission into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  explanation  enough. 

Nevertheless,  ethical  principles  should  own  a  background  of 
truth  or  else  in  the  long  run  become  meaningless  vagueries  of  the 
human  mind.  If  it  be  true,  for  instance,  that  we  should  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourself,  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it.  If  it  be  true  that 
we  should  not  kill,  why  should  we  not?  Jahveh's  displeasure  and 
Jesus'  promise  of  eternal  life  are  insufficient  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. It  is  unimaginable  that  the  road  which  leads  to  deity  is  paved 
either  with  fear  or  selfishness.  I  cannot  discover  true  and  lasting 
value  in  ethical  behavior  that  is  inspired  by  selfish  motives. 

But,  if  religion  does  not  explain,  it  fails  to  do  so  because  the 
man  who  embraces  it  does  not  demand  or  require  an  explanation.  If 
religion's  viewpoint  is  narrow,  it  is  so  because  the  average  man  is 
unable  to  live  in  thought  in  the  immensity  of  universe  wherein  he 
actually  dwells.  Religion,  like  all  human  institutions,  is  indirectly  a 
creation  of  man  himself.  It  is  man  who  permits  it  to  flourish  by 
subscribing  to  its  teachings.  And  he  subscribes  to  its  teachings  be- 
cause they  reflect  his  own  intellectual  powers. 

When  evolution,  therefore,  adds  to  his  intellectual  powers, 
which  it  does  every  once  in  a  while,  his  religion  ceases  to  be  their 
reflection.  It  becomes  antiquated,  and  reformation  along  lines  of 
modern  conception  is  required.  It  must  again  be  able  to  supply  the 
sort  of  intellectual  food  which  his  brain  is  capable  of  digesting. 
And  so  does  man  himself  mould  and  remould  religion  in  accordance 
with  his  everincreasing  intelligence. 

The  history  of  religion,  back  to  the  days  when  it  was  still  in 
an  embryonic  condition,  clearly  reveals  the  gradual  growth  of  hu- 
man intelligence  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  size  of  man's 
religious  structure.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  how  the 
universe  grew  with  the  mind,  and  how  the  deity  grew  with  the  uni- 
verse. The  limit  of  growth  of  mind,  and  therefore  of  universe  and 
deity,  has  not  been  attained.  The  average  man  fives  to  a  consider- 
able extent  for  and  in  himself  and  is  totally  blind  to  the  existence 
of  a  universal  immensity.  His  conceptions  of  existence  must  there- 
fore of  necessity  be  narrow,  if  not  erroneous.    And  how  can  he  pos- 
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sibly  fathom  the  nature  of  his  deity  when  he  is  not  even  roughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  vast  empire  of  universe  which  his 
deity  is  supposed  to  have  created  and  over  which  he  rules?  Fur- 
thermore, how  will  he  be  able  under  such  circumstances,  to  perceive 
the  true  relationship  between  deity  and  man,  and  to  found  his  moral 
life  on  ethical  principles  that  are  the  natural  expressions  of  that 
relationship  ? 

When  religion  became  religion  proper  and,  unwillingly  enough, 
left  the  study  of  nature  and  the  universe  to  science  and  philosophy, 
the  average  religious  man  started  on  the  road  towards  refined  self- 
centeredness.  Of  what  ultimate  benefit  were  his  ethics  and  his 
theory  of  life  after  death  with  its  retribution,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  accepted  them  blindly  as  coming  from  an  authoritative 
source?  Have  these  nineteen  centuries  of  religious  concern  about 
self  and  its  future  changed  him  into  the  moral  man  whom  we  would 
expect  to  be  a  fair  product  of  such  ethics  ?  They  have  not.  We 
are  still  loving  ourselves  alarmingly  more  than  we  do  our  neighbor. 
There  is  still  glory  and  honor  attached  to  killing  our  fellow.  But 
why  illustrate  the  obvious? 

The  intellectual  leaders  of  the  human  race,  the  scientists  and 
the  philosophers,  were  not  so  much  concerned  about  self  as  well  as 
about  the  nature  of  the  star-lit  universe,  which  the  ancients  had 
seen  but  had  not  understood.  The  history  of  science  and  philosophy 
records  a  constant  broadening  of  the  mind,  a  getting  away  from 
self,  and  an  ever-increasing  tendency  to  live  in  thought  in  a  universe 
instead  of  in  a  shack  or  in  a  palace.  Though  the  masses  are  ever  slow 
to  follow  their  intellectual  leaders,  and  more  often  than  not,  con- 
demn them  to  the  cross  (in  a  symbolical  sense,  of  course)  their  more 
universal  thoughts,  in  time,  leave  a  dim  but  permanent  reflection  in 
the  life  of  humanity.  That  this  reflection  becomes  the  permanent 
possession  of  the  masses  and  slowly  gains  in  brilliance,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  average  intellect  is,  of  course,  also  constantly  develop- 
ing in  the  direction  of  universality.  Science  and  philosophy  are  ahead 
of  the  times  and  announce  what  the  average  man  some  day  is  going 
to  know  and  think. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  of  course,  to  point  to  the  growth  of  the 
average  intellect  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  And  it 
is  equally  unnecessary,  I  suppose,  to  remark  that  this  growth  was 
not  encouraged  by  man's  popular  interpretation  of  the  mystery  of 
existence  which  is  embodied  in  his  religion.     On  the  contrary,  and 
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we  may  as  well  be  candid  about  it,  religion  has  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  prevent  man  from  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  reality  of 
things.  That,  of  course,  was  due  to  ignorance  and  stupidity ;  and 
we  can  not  hold  man  responsible  for  being  ignorant  and  stupid. 

It  is  science  and  philosophy  that  stimulated  the  growth  of  the 
intellect  and — strange  to  say — were  instrumental  in  causing  man  to 
follow  more  and  more  the  path  of  the  Christian.  They  accomplished 
these  things  by  suggesting  to  man  to  forget  himself  once  in  a  while 
and  to  realize  that  there  were  other  things  and  beings,  in  fact  an 
immeasurable  universe  of  things  and  beings,  existing  besides  his 
own  insignificant  self.  Perhaps  Columbus  was  the  first  to  start  these 
suggestions.  His  imagination  and  perseverance  were  the  attributes 
of  a  mind  that  was  able  to  think  beyond  a  few  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory. His  journey  across  the  Atlantic  was  but  the  beginning  of 
man's  journey  through  the  immensity  of  existence.  He  compelled 
people  to  think  in  terms  of  continents  and  worlds,  and  thereby  made 
the  subsequent  invention  of  steamships  and  railroads,  of  telegraph 
and  telephone,  urgent  necessities.  Lusitanias  and  Imperators  owe 
their  existence  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World ;  or  better,  to  the 
existence  of  a  mind  that  was  broad  enough  to  venture  away  from 
home  and  self,  and  to  explore  the  earth. 

There  were  minds  capable  of  traveling  farther  than  across  a 
terrestrial  ocean.  Copernicus  is  the  Columbus  of  our  Solar  system. 
His  mind  journeyed  on  the  sea  of  space,  and  transferred  the  boun- 
daries of  man's  intellectual  world  to  the  limits  of  a  sun-system. 
Of  course,  the  stellar  universe  had  been  seen  thousands  of  years 
before  Copernicus  and  his  illustrious  successors  ventured  into  its 
depths.  It  had  been  seen  but  not  understood.  Fantastic  thought,  a 
product  of  the  infant  mind,  had  made  of  it  the  home  of  countless 
gods  and  had  interwoven  its  starry  depths  with  the  strangest  myths 
and  superstitions.  The  astronomers  discovered  system,  mathe- 
matics, law,  in  the  depths  of  the  universe.  They  revealed  to  the 
world  a  marvelously  law-governed  and  well-balanced  universe. 
The  word,  rational,  was  first  written  by  them  in  unmistakable  char- 
acters across  the  heavens. 

The  achievements  of  science  and  philosophy  stimulated  the 
growth  of  the  average  intellect  because  they  compelled  the  masses 
to  live  in  thought  in  a  constantly  enlarging  world.  It  was  the 
broader  mind  that  invented  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph.  But 
the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  in  turn  caused  the  average  man  to 
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live  in  thought  in  a  larger' world.  Likewise  did  certain  facts  dis- 
covered hy  astronomy  become  the  intellectual  property  of  the  ordi- 
nary man.  His  world  extended  beyond  the  limit  of  the  earth  and 
had  its  vague  boundaries  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  space.  In 
short,  science  and  philosophy,  as  I  have  stated,  before,  helped  man 
to  get  away  from  his  self  occasionally,  and  to  realize  that  an  im- 
mense world  of  creatures  and  things  existed  besides  his  self.  This 
getting  away  from  self  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
unselfishness.  In  fact,  unselfishness  is  its  natural  expression.  If 
man,  today,  therefore  is  less  selfish  than  his  ancestor,  if  good  will 
and  brotherly  love  are  at  present  more  in  evidence  than  they  were  in 
the  past,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  man  today  Hves  in  thought  in  a 
considerably  larger  universe  than  he  formerly  did.  The  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  this:  Ethics  (and  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
ethics  is  unselfishness,  the  opposite  of  thought  of  self)  find  their 
foundation  in  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  in  understanding  of 
its  nature.  It  is  the  man  who  has  some  conception  of  the  immen- 
sity of  existence  who  can  not  help  but  reflect  something  of  that  im- 
mensity in  his  actions  and  in  his  attitude  towards  his  fellow-being. 
And  it  is  the  man  who  in  thought  lives  close  to  self  who  is  barred 
from  becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  with 
the  laws  that  govern  its  members,  himself  included. 

Religion  does  not  explain  why  we  should  conduct  ourselves  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  it.  That  is  the  reason  why  only  those 
who  lack  the  intellectual  ability  to  survey  the  universe,  accept  its 
teachings  in  faith.  Belief  and  faith  are  substitutes  for  knowledge 
and  understanding  and  the  man  who  is  good  because  the  church 
commands  him  to  be  good,  is  really  not  good  at  heart ;  he  is  neither 
good  nor  bad.  To  be  good  is  to  be  good  spontaneously.  The  good 
man  can  not  help  being  good.  He  is  good  because  he  is  what  he 
is.  Not  all  the  teachers  in  the  world,  not  all  the  codes  of  morals, 
can  make  him  better  or  worse. 

It  is  this  failure  to  explain  on  the  part  of  the  church,  which 
is  the  cause  of  so  many  new  religions  having  sprung  up  like  mush- 
rooms during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  Leaving  alone  the 
question  whether  or  not  they  teach  truth,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
supply  an  urgent  demand  viz:  explanation.  These  religions  teach 
neither  dogma  nor  philosophy,  but  something  that  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  both.  They  should  be  termed  more  properly,  philosophico- 
religions,  and  they  should  be  considered  to  constitute  the  stepping- 
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stone  that  leads  from  religion  to  philosophy.  They  have  taken 
thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  worshippers,  away  from  the 
Old  Church,  and  continue  to  take. 

Of  course,  one  method  of  accounting  for  this  phenomenon  is 
to  say  that  these  people  have  gone  to  the  dogs  and  are  advancing 
rapidly  towards  Hades'  gates.  Another,  more  accurate,  way  of 
interpreting  it  is,  by  stating  that  the  brain  of  man  is  subject  to  slow 
and  gradual  development,  and  that  a  certain  percentage  of  man- 
kind have  outgrown  certain  teachings  that  were  excellent  food  for 
the  brain  some  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  years  ago.  And  it 
is  an  absolutely  hopeless  task  to  try  to  induce  that  certain  per- 
centage to  return  to  the  old  faith.  Not  even  the  best  of  music,  or 
the  most  expensive  of  advertising  campaigns  can  accomplish  such 
a  task.  The  only  way  open  left  to  the  church,  in  order  to  maintain 
its  influence  upon  the  masses,  is  the  one  which  leads  to  the  intellect 
itself.  It  is  for  the  church  to  find  its  worshipper,  when  the  wor- 
shipper can  not  find  his  church. 

The  church  is  a  man-made  and  a  man-owned  institution,  and 
reflects  average  thought  and  conception,  concerning  the  mystery  of 
existence.  But  it  does  not  reflect  at  all  times  the  same  thought  and 
conception.  The  teachings  of  religion  in  the  past  have  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  average  intellect.  And  they  will  have  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  developing  modern  intellect  if  the  church 
wants  to  maintain  itself.  In  these  days  of  science  and  popular  edu- 
cation in  schools,  newspapers,  magazines  and  libraries,  it  is  a  mighty 
difficult  problem  to  interest  man  in  ancient  myths,  traditions,  and 
conceptions  regarding  life,  death  and  deity,  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  will  accept  them  as  part  of  his  religion.  What  school  boy,  for 
instance,  who  reads  the  simply  written  and  absorbing  articles  on 
astronomy  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  a  newspaper  can  help  wonder- 
ing where  heaven  or  hell  may  be?  Will  he  not  smile  the  smile  of  a 
skeptic  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  religious  conceptions 
of  a  dwelling  place  after  death  where  the  streets  are  paved  with 
gold,  etc.,  etc.? 

It  is  no  disgrace  for  the  church  to  gradually  remould  its  teach- 
ings along  lines  of  modern  conception  and  of  science.  It  is  no  dis- 
grace to  adhere  to  the  truth,  even  if  former  convictions  must  be 
discarded  or  modified.  The  one  terrific  obstacle  to  such  proceedings 
would  of  course  be  that  absurdity  of  absurdities,  the  infallibility 
of  the  Bible.     But  no  sensible  man  today  accepts  the  fairy-tale  of 
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"revealed  truth",  much  less  the  authenticity  of  personal  conversa- 
tions alleged  to  have  been  held  between  the  deity  and  some  ancient 
Hebrews.  Ancient  history,  and  modern  research  work  among  the 
hoary  ruins  of  Babylonia  and  Palestina,  throw  an  entirely  new  and 
different  light  on  the  Scriptures.  Astounding  as  the  fact  may  be, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  they  ask  of  us  to  read  the  Bible  as  we 
would  the  Koran,  or  the  Vedas,  or  any  other  literature,  belonging 
to  an  ancient  people.  The  Scriptures  are  simply  thoughts  expressed 
by  a  thinking  people  who  lived  thousands  of  years  before  our  own 
time.  They  contain  pearls  of  wisdom  and  nuggets  of  truth,  even 
as  the  Koran  and  the  Vedas.  Also,  and  considered  from  our  present 
degree  of  intellectual  development,  they  contain  an  enormous 
amount  of  literary  nonsense,  even  as  the  Koran  and  the  Vedas  or 
any  other  ancient  literary  production. 

We  therefore  must  conclude  that  religion  should  enlarge  the 
thought-world  of  its  worshippers  beyond  the  century-old  and  nar- 
row confines  of  dogma.  If  it  be  truth  that  man  craves,  and  not 
merely  the  soothing  promises  of  religion  concerning  the  hereafter, 
then  he  is  bound  to  enter  into  the  realms  of  science  and  philosophy, 
which  reveal  truth  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  knowing  it.  I  shall 
word  the  statement  differently,  and  say  that  the  conscientious  truth- 
seeker  is  compelled  to  study  an  ever-enlarging  universe,  the  ulti- 
mate boundaries  of  which  are  infinite.  For,  science  and  philosophy 
reveal  the  truth  about  the  universe,  in  part  or  as  a  whole.  There 
is,  it  must  be  conceded,  no  other  truth  to  be  revealed.  And  if  re- 
ligion claims  to  possess  or  reveal  another  truth  which  concerns 
things  that  lie  beyond  the  realm  and  beyond  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse, then  its  claims  must  be  pronounced  fantastic.  A  little  logical 
thinking  will  readily  convince  us,  that  there  is  nothing  but  universe. 


'   A  POET'S  SCIENCE. 

BY    MIRIAM    ALLEN    DEFORD. 

JULY  8,  1922,  will  mark  the  centenary  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley's 
untimely  end  in  the  waters  of  Via  Reggio.  How  many  who 
will  celebrate  him  then  as  poet  and  idealist,  will  remember  also  his 
keen  interest  and  life-long  delight  in  the  problems  of  natural 
science  ? 

Chemistry  and  astronomy  were  the  only  two  sciences  at  all 
known  to  Shelley.  In  1820,  when  he  wrote  that  most  charming  of 
poetic  epistles,  the  "Letter  to  Maria  Gisborne",  he  expressed  his 
passing  interest  in  the  workshop  of  her  son,  Henry  Reveley,  the 
engineer,  with  his 

"Forms  of  unimaginable  wood,  .... 

Great  screws,  and  cones,  and  wheels,  and  grooved  blocks" ; 
but  Shelley's  enthusiasm  for  Reveley  and  his  steamship,  so  rudely 
interrupted  by  a  real  or  apparent  attempt  to  defraud  him,  was  more 
humanitarian  than  scientific.  From  the  days  at  Eton,  however, 
when  the  embryo  poet  set  trees  on  fire  with  gunpowder  and  a  burn- 
ing-glass, or  "raised  the  devil" — and  his  tutor — with  electric  bat- 
teries ;  even  from  earlier  days,  when  he  brought  stained  hands  and 
singed  clothing  to  the  nursery  at  Field  Place,  and  tried  to  "shock" 
his  little  sisters  into  a  cure  for  chilblains ;  Shelley's  great  interest  lay 
in  chemical  and  physical  experiments,  that  gave  free  scope  to  fancy 
and  were  too  primitive  to  call  for  the  exactness  alien  to  the  romantic 
nature  of  the  experimenter. 

Eton  brought  Adam  Walker,  the  self-taught  lecturer  on  na- 
tural philosophy,  with  his  orrery  and  his  talks  on  the  planets.  Shel- 
ley has  spoken  of  the  flood  of  joy  and  wonder  that  swept  over  him 
when  first  he  realized  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  worlds.  He 
purchased  an  orrery  of  his  own,  and  a  solar  microscope,  that, 
though  it  was  pawned  afterwards  to  relieve  an  acquaintance's  dis- 
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tress,  was  recovered,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  last  scientific  in- 
strument that  Shelley  disposed  of  in  his  wandering  life. 

At  Oxford,  during  his  five  meteoric  months  there,  Hogg  has 
described  Shelley's  rooms — a  mass  of  retorts,  phials,  crucibles, 
mingled  with  books  and  personal  belongings  "as  if  the  young  chem- 
ist, in  order  to  analyze  the  mystery  of  creation,  had  endeavored  first 
to  reconstruct  the  primeval  chaos."  A  spot  burned  by  a  chemical  in 
the  new  carpet  was  being  rapidly  enlarged  by  its  owner's  frequent 
tripping  as  he  crossed  it.  "An  electrical  machine,  an  air-pump,  the 
galvanic  trough,  a  solar  miscroscope,  and  large  glass  jars  and  re- 
ceivers, were  conspicuous  amidst  the  mass  of  matter".  It  was  a 
symbol  of  Shelley's  wide  and  undisciplined  researches  in  science. 
Natural  history  was  always  nearly  allied  in  his  mind  to  witchcraft; 
it  was  the  romance,  the  strangeness  and  the  mystery  of  life  that 
seized  upon  his  eager  imagination.  One  lecture  on  mineralogy  was 
enough — he  could  not  even  endure  it  to  the  end ;  and  mathematics 
and  the  exact  science  were  closed  to  such  a  temperament  as  his. 

But  this  very  romanticization  and  idealization  of  nature  gave, 
to  Shelley  glimpses  into  the  future  which  are  often  amazingly  ac- 
curate. If  he  dreamed  of  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of 
youth,  he  foresaw  also  the  wonders  of  irrigation,  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion, of  applied  electricity.  "It  will  be  possible,  perhaps,  at  no  very 
distant  date,"  he  said,  "to  produce  heat  at  will  and  to  warm  the  most 
ungenial  climates — as  we  now  arise  the  temperature  of  our  apart- 
ments to  whatever  degree  we  may  deem  agreeable  or  salutory.  But 
if  this  be  too  much  to  anticipate,  at  any  rate  we  may  expect  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  cheaply  with  a  fund  of  heat  that  will  supersede  our 
costly  and  inconvenient  fuel,  and  will  sufifice  to  warm  our  habitations 
for  culinary  purposes  and  for  the  various  demands  of  the  mechanical 
arts."  How  Shelley  would  have  greeted  the  thought  of  harnessing 
intra-atomic  force! 

Again :  "What  a  mighty  instrument  would  electricity  be  in  the 
hands  of  him  who  knew  how  to  wield  it?  What  will  not  an  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  troughs  of  colossal  magnitude,  a  well- 
arranged  system  of  hundreds  of  metallic  plates,  effect?  The  bal- 
loon has  not  yet  received  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  surely  capable ; 
the  art  of  navigating  the  air  is  in  its  first  and  most  helpless  infancy. 
It  promises  prodigious  facilities  for  locomotion,  and  will  enable  us 
to  traverse  va&t  tracts  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  to  explore  un- 
known countries  without  difficulty.    Why  are  we  still  so  ignorant  of 
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the  interior  of  Africa  ? — why  do  we  not  despatch  intrepid  aeronauts 
to  cross  it  in  every  direction,  and  to  survey  the  whole  peninsula  in 
a  few  weeks?"  This  same  Africa  was  to  be  turned  from  a  desert 
to  a  garden  by  properly  directed  irrigation. 

With  the  swift  onslaught  of  disaster,  following  those  Oxford 
months,  and  with  the  troubles  and  journeys  of  his  too  few  years  to 
come,  Shelley  never  afterwards  had  opportunity  for  scientific  in- 
vestigation or  speculation.  Even  so  early,  it  was  tinged,  not  only 
with  poetry,  but  with  philosophy  and  humanitarianism,  the  two 
other  loves  of  his  life.  Chemistry  was  to  open  up  the  study  of 
"things  themselves",  as  opposed  to  their  outward  forms ;  the  shadow 
the  balloon  that  flew  over  Africa  was  to  be  the  promise  of  freedom 
to  its  million  slaves.  For  a  brief  time,  in  London,  he  thought  of 
studying  medicine  as  a  profession ;  he  even  attended  Abernethy's 
lectures  on  anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  His  eager  as- 
sistance to  Reveley's  ill-fated  steamboat,  his  ardent  interest  in  the 
casting  of  its  giant  cyHnder,  proved  that  his  love  of  science  slept ; 
it  was  not  dead.  All  his  life  he  visited  the  homes  of  the  poor  who 
surrounded  him, — not  only  as  a  friend,  but  more  or  less  as  a  phy- 
sician, tending  them  in  illness  with  the  scraps  of  learning  remem- 
bered from  the  weeks  he  "walked  St.  Bartholomew's".  But  in  every 
such  enterprise,  though  the  initial  attraction — as  in  the  building  of 
the  great  dam  at  Tremadoc — might  be  purely  scientific,  before  very 
long  Shelley  was  caught  by  the  philanthropic  aspects  of  the  un- 
dertaking. 

Shelley's  science  was  strictly  that  of  a  poet — not  reasoned  and 
classified,  as  Goethe's  was,  for  example,  but  personal,  exalted  and 
speculative.  Even  so,  however,  it  is  a  phase  of  the  life  and  thought 
of  a  great  writer  and  a  great  man  that  affected  much  of  his  most 
unrelated  work,  and  that  should  not  be  left  to  die  forgotten  in  the 
archives  of  biography,  a  hundred  years  after  he  went  to  find  if  it 
be  true  that  "after  we  die  we  wander  as  spirits  through  the  other 
planets." 


RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA. 

BY    HARDIN    T.    MCCLELLAND. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEMS. 

IT  IS  usual  to  notice  that  Western  Philosophy,  from  Ionian  spec- 
ulation to  the  genetic  thought  of  our  modern  day,  is  an  evolution 
upward  from  a  vague  materialism  to  a  rationally  intelligible  ideal- 
ism. But  with  India  it  has  been  almost  a  reverse  process,  Hindu 
thought  having  first  been  engaged  in  a  vague  religious  idealism  and 
then  passing  through  various  philosophical  speculations,  has  ended 
(i.  e.  in  the  classical  age  at  least)  in  systems  which  are  primarily 
materialistic.  Thus,  and  quite  apart  from  chronological  difficulties, 
the  genetic  course  of  Hindu  thought  in  its  most  prominent  points 
was  through  the  Samkhya,  Nyaya,  Purva  Mimamsa,  Voga,  and  the 
Vaiseshika  schools.  The  strong  psychologism  which  runs  through 
all  of  the  Hindu's  intellectual  operations  always  valued  principles 
and  methods  of  inquiry  above  the  mere  subject-matter  with  which 
they  dealt,  and  in  a  system  which  proposed  to  lay  before  us  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  Reality's  construction,  they  could  not  help  but 
give  primary  attention  to  the  method  of  presentation. 

A.     KAPILA'S   SAMKHYA   PHILOSOPHY. 

The  first  thinker  who  seems  to  have  given  any  orderly  expres- 
sion of  philosophical  method  was  Kapila,  the  Monkey-colored,  who 
flourished  during  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  and  developed  a  sort  of 
primitive  common-sense  philosophy  in  regard  to  individual  psychic 
reality.  The  soul,  according  to  him  being  a  real  existent  having 
the  particular  function  of  purity  and  intelligence,  is  eternal  in  its 
universal  continuity  of  being,  but  does  not  always  have  a  corporeal 
body  connecting  it  with  physical  Nature  and  by  which  it  may  mani- 
fest its  presence  in  the  world  of  life  and  action.  Kapila's  Samkhya 
philosophy  derived  its  name  from  its  enumeration  of  twenty-five 
scientific  and  metaphysical  principles  called  tattva,  twenty-four  of 
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them  being  material  through  objective  physical  manifestation,  and 
one  being  of  an  immaterial  nature  through  subjective  application  and 
psychic  control.  In  the  theology  which  he  constructed  on  the  basis 
of  these  principles  Kapila  stood  in  opposition  to  Vedic  doctrine  by 
denying  a  special  creator's  existence  or  a  god  who  had  any  intel- 
ligent purpose  in  mind  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  creation  of  the 
Universe ;  and  also  in  denying  that  the  existence  of  pain  and  mis- 
ery in  the  world  makes  no  difference  to  our  affirmation  of  the  reality 
and  knowability  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  to  our  belief  in  the  divine 
origin  of  the  world.  He  anticipated  by  twenty-four  centuries  the 
Kantian  dictum  that  the  subjective  can  never  be  objective  and  hence 
what  we  know  of  one  cannot  reasonably  be  used  to  "prove"  any- 
thing about  the  other.  A  further  degree  surely  of  Buddha's  theory 
of  individuality  and  mental  finitude. 

Another  difference  or  opposition  to  Vedic  doctrine  was  Ka- 
pila's  premiss  of  the  Prakriti,  an  objective  reality  corresponding  to 
what  we  call  physical  Nature  and  conceived,  as  existing  independ- 
ently of  both  Brahma  and  the  Purushas  or  created  souls.  And  yet, 
while  thus  allowing  a  dualism  of  material  Nature  and  immaterial 
Spirit,  he  did  not  in  any  way  approach  so  decided  an  atheism  as 
was  later  charged  against  Buddhism  or  the  Vedanta.  His  enumera- 
tion of  the  philosophical  principles  was  not  advocated  in  any  abso- 
lute negation  of  the  Deity  nor  of  any  possible  element  of  the  divine 
whatsoever,  even  though  there  was  in  his  day  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  regarding  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Veda  and  its 
Sruti  or  revelation.  Rather  was  he  more  concerned  to  place  a  more 
strict  emphasis  and  a  purer  reverence  upon  the  philosophical  knowl- 
edge which  could  be  had  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  by  means  of  the 
triune  possibility  of  acquiring  that  knowledge:  through  spiritual 
perception,  logical  inference,  and  Aptasruti  or  trustworthy  revela- 
tion. 

But.  after  all  that  we  may  read  of  Brahmanical  counter-claims 
(and  not  a  little  priestly  invective),  the  psychological  fact  remains 
that  Kapila's  divergence  from  strictly  Vedic  ideas  arose  chiefly 
through  his  thinking  that  the  Veda  was  not  a  non-human  expres- 
sion of  divinity  and  truth,  but  was  merely  a  product  of  Aptavakana 
or  human  historical  authority,  or  literally,  trustworthy  utterance. 
Even  in  his  notion  predicating  concreteness  of  Astitva  or  Nature- 
Reality,  he  is  directing  his  thought  more  in  favor  of  objective  ex- 
istence and  a  sort  of  experiential  method  of  deriving  philosophical 
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criteria  than  he  is  of  the  Purusha,  the  soul-self  advocated  in  the 
Upanishads  and  their  later  exposition  known  as  the  Vedanta.  It 
was  his  objectivism  of  method  and  subjectivism  of  metaphysical 
ground  which  gave  to  the  subsequent  Charvakas  their  best  weapon 
for  championing  a  sceptic  materialism,  to  the  atomism  of  Kanada 
its  (perhaps)  only  real  value  as  a  philosophy  of  Nature,  and  to  the 
jnana-yoga  of  Patanjali  its  main  argument  for  the  unity  or  rather 
unification  of  the  human  soul  with  Nature  through  perfect  knowl- 
edge. It  was  truly  a  vital  proposition  at  that  time  to  claim  that  men 
require  a  twofold  measure  of  truth  so  as  to  cover  both  the  inner 
and  the  outer  processes  of  Reality,  no  one  being  rationally  able  to 
deny  the  actual  existence  of  either  domain  of  activity. 

B.    gotama  and  the  philosophy  of  logic. 

There  is  one  other  value  which  may  be  further  interpreted  as 
having  obtained  in  the  Samkhya  system,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  it 
served  as  a  forerunner  of  preparatory  culture  for  a  subsequent 
rational  attitude  proposed  as  being  more  adequate  to  the  need  for 
finding  more  intelligible  principles,  self-consistency  and  unity  of 
exprienced  operation  at  the  basis  of  Reality  and  Truth.  For  the 
specifically  avowed  purpose  of  getting  behind  the  vague  and  too- 
cumbrous  mysticism  of  the  Vedic  wisdom,  while  at  the  same  time 
to  render  philosophical  aid  to  the  emancipation-thinkers,  the  Nyaya 
or  in-going  philosophy  of  insight  and  logical  induction  was  founded. 
Its  reputed  founder,  Gotama  Akshapada,  "the  Biggest  Ox  in  the 
Thorny  Path",  composed  the  Nyaya-Sutras  about  the  fifth  or  sec- 
ond centuries  B.  C.  according  to  the  various  accounts,  but  certaintly 
before  the  time  of  Yoga  development  because  the  latter's  Jnana 
depended  on  the  prudent  principles  established  by  <j5tama's  Pra- 
mana  or  the  proper  methods  of  securing  knowledge.  To  Gotama 
the  Nyaya  method  of  philosophizing  was  a  source  of  delight  as 
well  as  of  instruction,  a  truly  "precious  refuge''  Para  Santi  from 
the  fallacies  of  delusion  and  personal  motive,  while  to  us  it  is  one  of 
India's  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  methodology  of  human 
aspiration.  But  like  practically  all  the  other  Hindu  systems  it  pro- 
posed no  more  than  a  negative  ideal  of  the  supreme  good  which  is 
possible  of  human  achievement,  although  it  did  embrace  more  posi- 
tive elements  than  either  Buddhism  or  the  Upanishads  could  offer. 
Hence,  in  its  own  sphere  this  ideal  was  by  no  means  a  passive  item 
of  men's  moral  inertia  even  though  negative  in  content,  for  it  was 
not  only  the  resigned  blessedness  of   Freedom,  but  also  the  very 
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positive  hardihood  and  morally  sustained  effort  to  achieve  the  wis- 
dom so  requisite  to  this  Freedom  and  the  inward  bliss  which  places 
the  wearying  soul  safely  beyond  the  desires  and  anxieties  of  earthy 
life. 

With  Gotama  this  Apavarga  or  spiritual  deliverance  from 
worldly  evil  was  to  be  secured  by  means  of  the  practical  and  order- 
ly use'  to  which  we  must  put  the  sixteen  Padarthas  or  paths  of 
righteous  conduct  both  mental  and  moral.  In  the  order  of  their 
importance  and  degree  of  required  attention  they  are  Pramana,  the 
principles  of  or  proper  methods  for  securing  knowledge ;  Prameya, 
the  proper  object  of  knowledge;  Samsaya,  the  nature  and  effects  of 
doubt ;  Prayogana,  the  purpose  or  intention  of  our  every  thought  and 
action;  Drishtanta,  instances  or  examples  (including  metonymy  and 
anagogy)  ;  Siddhanta,  those  truths  or  maximus  which  are  already 
established ;  Avayava,  premises  or  assumptions  of  fact ;  Tarka,  rea- 
soning; Nirnaya,  logical  conclusion;  Vada,  argumentation;  Galpa, 
sophistry;  Vitanda,  eristic  wrangling;  Hetvabhasa,  fallacies  both 
material  and  verbal;  Kahala,  quibbles;  Gati,  false  or  unstabile 
analogies ;  and  Nigrahasthana,  the  unfitness  resulting  from  these  last 
five  erroneous  practices. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  this  list  is  composed  of  both  positive  and 
negative  elements,  and  so  did  Gotama  accordingly  divide  these 
Padarthas  into  two  series :  the  first  or  positive  series,  1  to  9  in- 
clusive, is  to  be  used  for  verifying  the  facts  of  experience  and  in 
vindication  of  the  principles  of  human  knowledge ;  while  the  sec- 
ond or  negative  series.  10  to  16  inclusive  (although  10  is  a  sort  of 
borderland  character  covering  arguments  of  possibility),  is  for  the 
guidance  of  dialectic  discussion  and  logical  procedure.  Both  i 
theoretical  and  a  practical  code  of  intellectual  wisdom  is  developed 
as  the  primary  requisite  to  any  attempt  at  gaining  philosophical  de- 
liverance either  of  knowledge  or  of  oneself  from  the  wheel  of  ex- 
istence. And  so,  according  to  Gotama,  a  clear  understanding  and 
an  honest  practice  of  these  sixteen  topics  will  enable  anyone  to 
attain  the  heights  of  spiritual  purification,  the  calm  of  true  wisdom, 
and  the  freedom  of  eternal  beatitude.  The  soul  must  be  exalted 
above  the  crude  foibles  and  sorbid  anxieties  of  its  worldly  life  be- 
fore there  can  be  any  true  understanding,  any  real  drama  of  virtue 
and  love. 

However,  this  philosophizing  on  the  theory  and  utility  of  hu- 
man knowledge  was  not  introduced  as  a  theological  instrument,  but 
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only  as  an  abutment  to  our  moral  faith.  It  did  not  pretend  to  dis- 
cover any  nezv  process  of  getting  at  the  origin  of  Truth  and  Real- 
ity, but  only  served  humbly  as  a  credological  or  irenical  device  for 
harmonizing  the  numerous  sectarian  oppositions  regarding  varia- 
tions of  Vedic  doctrinal  interpretation.  Though  the  Nyaya,  as 
practiced  and  taught  under  the  directions  laid  down  in  Gotama's 
Sutras,  was  not  specific  in  denying  the  existence  of  a  personal  god 
with  certain  spiritual  capacities,  it  did  directly  deny  that  such  a  god 
could  have  created  the  material  Universe.  It  was  the  Naiyayikas 
or  logician-followers  of  Gotama  who  were  led  by  their  interpre- 
tation of  his  terms  to  deny  that  any  of  the  six  pramanas  were 
adequate  to  a  proof  of  that  existence,  nor  were  they  even  suffi- 
ciently valid  as  means  toward  a  proof  of  the  most  personally  con- 
ceived of  all  gods,  Iswara.  He,  quite  independently  of  all  our  pre- 
dicationSj  might  yet  be  in  act  and  in  fact  the  Supreme  Creator  and 
Ultra-Intelligent  Ruler  of  the  Universe  (with  material  creation  a 
function  of  lesser  beings  or  forces)  ;  but  this  possibility  must  not 
be  permitted  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  proper  application 
of  these  six  principles  of  knowledge,  for  they  are  properly  adequate 
only  to  advise  us  in  the  belief  or  faith,  Bhakti,  we  have  in  such  a 
being  conceived  as  Creator  and  Governor. 

c.  badarayana  and  the  vedanta. 

In  the  mythical  age  of  much  of  India's  religious  thought  his- 
torical records  were  unknown  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
exact  time  of  any  particular  beginning ;  but  so  far  as  internal  evi- 
dence counts  meagre  and  allusional  as  it  is,  it  does  not  seem  that 
we  would  be  far  wrong  to  say  that  the  Vedanta  or  "end  of  the 
\^eda"  took  its  first  step  toward  systematic  form  with  the  editorial 
work  of  the  semi-mythical  sage  Vyasa  the  Arranger  who  is  also 
reputed  to  have  been  the  author-compiler  of  the  Puranas  and  the 
Mahabharata.  On  the  same  ground  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
he  lived  about  the  time  immediately  preceding  Saunaka,  when  the 
demand  was  becoming  felt  for  a  more  permanent  formulation  of 
the  mnemonic  Vedism  and  the  crude  metaphysic  of  the  Upanishads, 
and  when  the  popular  Hindu  mind  was  beginning  to  make  inquiries 
for  itself  into  the  natural  as  well  as  the  supernatural  constitution 
and  causes  of  things. 

The  compilation  made  by  Vyasa  then  was  the  official  formula- 
tion recognized  by  the  priests  of  Brahmanism  during  the  century 
or  two  which  elapsed  between  Vyasa's    time    and    the    advent  of 
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Buddhism.  It  was  some  years  after  Buddha's  powerful  onslaught, 
but  before  the  birth  of  Moggallana,  that  Badarayana  "the  one  born 
of  (or  under)  the  jujube  tree"  arose  to  the  rescue  of  the  Vedanta 
and  the  somwhat  modulated  Brahmanism  of  its  devotees.  And  he 
it  was  who  made  the  distinction  in  the  terms  applied,  holding  that 
the  early  conclusions  arrived  at  and  compiled  by  Vyasa  were 
were  now  grown  too  antiquated  and  inadequate  to  the  philosophical 
maintenance  of  Brahmanical  theory,  and  that  he  should,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  pursued  by  Kapila's  Samkhya,  pick  out  and  sys- 
tematize the  philosophical  instruction  embodied  and  remaining  yet 
unmined  in  the  Upanishadic  writings.  To  this  selectivism  he  gave 
the  name  of  Uttara  Mimamsa  or  "secondary  investigation" ;  that  is, 
it  was  considered  secondary  in  importance  to  the  Vedic  .Sruti  or 
revelation  of  truth  which  was  a  subject  of  faith  (Bhakti)  and  not 
a  matter  of  intellectually  acquisitive  knowledge  or  power  to  under- 
stand (Tarkikajnana.) 

Badarayana  entertained  a  negative  notion  in  epistemology  and 
developed  the  positive  agnosticism  which  took  as  its  basis  the  ex- 
periential inference  that  Truth  and  Realty  cannot  be  specifically 
known  as  so-and-so,  but  rather  as  not-this,  not-that.  Both  negative 
and  affirmative  reasoning  are  considered  faulty,  and  as  their  falli- 
bility arises  from  the  finite  sanction  of  their  aims,  so  are  we  urged 
to  realize  that  a  hyper-individual  sanction  is  the  prime  necessity  to 
true  wisdom  and  that  this  is  what  makes  the  Sruti  or  Vedic  revela- 
tion a  reliable  source  of  knowledge.  This  was  the  substantial  result 
of  his  Secondary  Investigation  and  served  as  the  foundation  for  the 
further  philosophical  result  incorporated  into  the  later  Vedantism, 
according  to  which  the  principal  doctrines  are  that  the  external  ma- 
terial world  is  an  illusion  (Maya),  that  the  human  Soul-self  is  in 
its  inmost  nature  identical  with  the  Supreme  Self  of  Brahma,  and 
that  Brahma  is  the  only  true  self-existent  Reality.  Being  the  Su- 
preme Cause  of  the  whole  infinite  Universe,  Brahma  is  therein  con- 
ceived to  be  greater  than  the  Christian  God  or  manifested  Creator 
of  this  world,  which  is  merely  one  in  a  million.  And  yet  in  sacri- 
ficial practices,  prayers  and  ceremonies  attending  political  or  eco- 
nomic supplications,  Brahma  was  not  beyond  calling  distance,  for 
with  all  his  Supreme  Infinity,  Brahma  was  still  considered  the  at- 
tentive divinity  who  generously  barkened  to  priestly  supplication 
and  ceremonial  formality. 

However,  the  elevation  of  the  Soul-self  up  to  an  equal  qualita- 
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tive  rank  with  the  Supreme  Causal  Reality  was  itself  tantamount  to 
an  urgent  recognition  of  the  original  divinity  of  man  showing 
through  and  surviving  the  incrustations  of  Maya  and  Avidya,  illus- 
ion and  ignorance,  which  have  grown  up  about  him,  perhaps 
through  his  unwarranted  trust  in  the  universal  adequacy  of  the 
intellect  to  (supposedly)  see  into  the  nature  of  all  things.  It  was  pure 
Vedanta  to  announce  that  "Thou  art  that',  meaning  that  the  in- 
dividual self  or  human  soul  is  fully  one  with  God,  for  as  the  Soul- 
self  is  indivisible  and  not  known  as  a  made-up-of-parts  entity,  so 
is  it  to  be  known  as  one  with  the  indivisibility  of  Brahma,  equally 
eternal  and  infinite.  Kapila's  Samkhya  philosophy  had  held  that 
the  individual  souls  (purushas)  were  plural  and  existed  separately 
and  independently  of  each  other,  but  the  Vedanta  orthodoxy  ruled 
that  they  were  quite  thoroughly  unified  and  homogeneous,  and  that 
they  constituted  the  oneness  of  the  World-Soul  (Kaivalya  Para- 
matman). 

As  a  general  doctrine  this  construction  which  Badarayana  had 
placed  on  the  Vedanta  metaphysic  and  theology  remained  intact, 
as  we  might  reasonably  judge  apart  from  quondam  heresies  here 
and  there,  until  the  time  of  his  famous  commentator,  Sankara 
Acharya  of  Malabar  who  lived  about  788-880  A.  D.  Sankara 
diverged  from  the  early  doctrine  by  claiming  that  Brahma,  being 
infinite  and  unconditioned,  cannot  be  known  as  one  with  the  indi- 
vidual soul  of  man,  which  is  personal,  particular  and  finite;  that 
the  world  is  not  the  direct  result  or  effect  of  Brahma's  creative  will, 
but  is  merely  a  product  of  the  cosmic  Nescience  or  Avidya  which  is 
fostered  by  a  human  subscription  to  the  illusions  and  delusions  of 
finite  incarnated  life.  It  was  allowed,  however,  that  the  true  solu- 
tion of  this  life's  problem  still  remained  the  same;  Moksha  or 
emancipation  was  to  be  secured  only  by  means  of  Triya  Dvara  the 
three  gateways  of  quiet  meditation,  virtuous  attention  to  duty,  and 
spiritual  knowledge. 

Sankara  founded  a  school  at  Sringagiri  and  while  there  com- 
posed his  Brahmasutrabhashya  or  vernacular  commentary  on 
Badarayana's  Brahmasutras ;  he  later  became  one  of  the  greatest 
exponents  of  Vedantism  and,  according  to  the  evidence  supplied  in 
the  Sankara-dig-Vijaya  or  Sankara's  World  Conquest,  he  was  also 
a  great  controversialist  and  held  devoutly  that  both  materialism  and 
personal  spiritism  are  figment  of  the  individual  soul's  imagination 
and  ignorance;  that  the  material  world  is  not  a  theoretically  true 
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reality,  but  is  real  only  in  the  sense  of  supporting-  corporeal  life: 
that  even  the  so-called  creator,  Iswara,  is  merely  the  ignorant  soul's 
obstructed  view  of  the  Supreme  Brahma ;  and  that  nothing  is  or  can 
be  created  (in  the  sense  of  an  absolute  beginning  from  nothing) 
and  that  all  things  and  the  laws  of  their- preservation  are  eternal. 
In  his  commentary  Sankara  was  the  first  to  fully  elaborate  the  notion 
of  Maya  or  cosmic  illusion,  and  show  that  it  is  an  illusion  of  the 
intellect  in  prospect  of  the  external  world  of  physical  nature;  that 
we  posit  the  false  panorama  of  external  objects  upon  the  true 
Reality  of  the  Infinite  Soul-Principle  and  thereafter  are  never  at 
rest  until  we  have  rationalized  an  explanation  of  this  fallacious  and 
unwarranted  position.  He  thought  also  that  it  is  altogether  un- 
necessary to  admit  the  full  import  of  Jaimini's  doctrine  of  the 
Sphota  as  being  the  eternity  of  the  spoken  sound  as  well  as  the 
meaning  of  words,  but  held  rather  that  it  was  philosophically  suffi- 
cient to  recognize  the  eternity  of  the  words  themselves,  not  as  mere 
sound  but  as  formal  sound,  which  must  be  vocally  produced  if  the 
meaning  or  communicative  intelligibility  which  words  convey  is  to 
be  expressed.  It  was  thus  he  drew  up  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
that  with  no  letters  (i.  e.,  no  alphabetical  sounds)  no  words  can  be 
formed ;  with  no  words,  no  Sphota ;  and  with  no  Sphota,  there  is  no 
eternity  of  conveyed  intelligence.  Unknown  to  him  the  principle 
of  this  Sphota-problem  was  one  of  a  homogeneous  language-edu- 
cation, for  if  a  group  of  people  have  not  received  the  same  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  intelligible  meaning  of  words  and  their  uses,  all  ex- 
pression would  be  a  Babel  of  confusion  and  Futurist  rhetoric.  It 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  poor  attempt  to  make  metaphysical 
capital  out  of  an  exaggerated  item  of  psychology. 

Another  powerful  and  devoted  Vedantist  was  Madhava 
Acharya,  who  flourished  about  1300-1350  A.  D.,  and  whose  name 
has  been  immortalized  to  us  by  his  prodigious  work  entitled  the 
"Sarva-Darshana-Samgraha,"  which  was  composed  sometime  dur- 
ing the  second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  summarizes 
all  the  Darshanas  or  "demonstrations",  a  general  name  applied  to 
all  philosophical  systems  primarily  derived  from  the  classical 
Upanishadic  literature.  This  work  has  for  nearly  seven  centuries 
served  as  the  foundation  for  native  as  well  as  Western  interpreta- 
tions (from  the  Vedantist  point  of  view)  of  the  several  Hindu  re- 
ligious and  speculative  philosophies.  It  was  in  this  work  that  the 
Vedanta  of  Vyasa,  as  well  as  its  successor,  the  Uttara  Mimamsa 
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of  Badarayana's  Sutras,  was  drawn  out  and  perfected  in  what  is 
generally  now  considered  to  be  the  orthodox  form.  In  short 
it  is  now  an  exalted  sort  of  monism  harmonizing  and  unifying  sev- 
eral eclectic  elements,  for  it  is  found  to  embrace  the  ideals  of  the 
universal  sacredness  of  all  real  things,  the  eternal  and  immutable 
existence  of  a  cosmically  conscious  Being  called  Paramatman,  and 
of  the  all-pervading  beneficience  of  this  spiritual  principle  in  its 
capacity  as  Governor  of  the  Cosmos.  With  the  great  Madhava  this 
Supreme  Soul-Principle  is  not  only  the  composite  oneness  of  all 
purushas  or  individual  souls,  but  is  also  the  sum  and  summit  of  all 
Intelligence,  Wisdom,  Love  and  Truth ;  not  only  the  plural  sep- 
arateness  of  the  Samkhya  doctrine,  but  also  the  universal  connect- 
edness of  the  cosmic  continuum.  It  becomes  the  most  subtle  and 
thorough  monism  of  all  philosophies  and  all  possible  realities ;  it  is 
surely  the  ultimate  "conclusion  and  end"  of  the  Veda's  speculations 
and  aspirations ;  and  in  a  few  generations  it  was  like  a  tidal  wave 
sweeping  over  the  break-water  of  sectarian  Buddhism,  its  devotees 
holding  it  superior  to  all  philosophies,  all  books,  all  external  attrac- 
tions and  disciplines:  the  Vedanta  was  the  only  life! 

D.     JAIMINI  AND  HIS  PHILOSOPHY  OF   DUTY. 

As  Badarayana  had  given  his  attention  to  the  inquiry  which 
he  considered  to  be  secondary  in  importance  and  authority  only  to 
the  Vedic  Revelation  and  which  he  developed  as  a  sort  of  verifying 
theory  of  its  speculative  truth,  so  did  it  seem  to  Jaimini  that  there 
should  be  a  primary  investigation  into  the  exact  conduct  and  aspira- 
tional  effort  (Ashrama)  which  are  the  prerequisites  to  an  adequate 
recognition  of  that  Revelation  and  to  any  valid  theory  of  its  truth. 
Accordingly  he  laid  out  the  plan  and  structure  of  this  inquiry,  as 
well  as  an  elaborate  analysis  of  these  two  prerequisites,  in  a  work 
which  he  named  as  above,  the  Purva  Mimamsa,  composed  in  twelve 
books  about  the  middle  or  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C. 
Basing  the  structure  of  this  inquiry  on  the  practical  interpretation 
that  may  be  made  from  the  Vedic  instructions,  Jaimini  drew  up 
thereon  those  beautiful  ethical  arguments  which  have  been  de- 
veloped separately  in  the  Dharma  Sutras  and  which  dealt  with  ex- 
hortations to  public  duty,  maxims  of  ethical  law,  and  programs  of 
religious  regulation.  They  composed  a  foundation  quite  suitable 
for  establishing  a  practical  philosophy  of  our  proper  duties  and 
sacrifices,  of  our  proper  desert  for  reward  or  punishment ;  and  with 
the  equation  that  Buddha's  Dhammapada  is  identical  in  moral  tone 
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and  teaching  with  his  own  Dharmapada,  he  proved  himself  well- 
worthy  of  moral  leadership.  That  is,  if  the  eightfold  path  (Ash- 
tampada)  is  constitutively  the  same  as  the  path  of  Duty  (Dhar- 
mapada), then  Dharma  becomes  the  supreme  ethical  law  and 
through  our  proper  conduct  in  keeping  this  law  we  are  enabled  to 
see  the  religious  value  of  duty  and  personal  obligation. 

There  was  another  distinction  emphasized  by  Jaimini  and  used 
as  a  furtherance  of  his  exhortation  to  ethical  rectitude ;  it  was  a 
negative  anticipation  of  the  "mouth  to  ear"  principle  adopted  later 
by  Panini  in  constructing  his  famous  Grammar  and  by  Sankara  in 
composing  his  vernacular  commentary  on  the  Brahmasutras.  It 
was  a  distinction  basic  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sphota,  already  men- 
tioned. Properly  stated,  this  distinction  was  all  that  gave  the 
Sphota  its  reality  and  actual  or  applicative  truth.  It  was  developed 
by  Jaimini  into  the  grammatical  argument  that  as  the  meaning  is 
inherent  in  the  constitution  of  words,  so  is  the  instruction  to  be 
derived  from  hearing  or  reading  words  also  inherent  in  the  order 
and  intelligible  use  of  their  meanings ;  that  as  this  inherent  meaning 
of  orderly  sounds  is  eternal,  so  is  the  derivative  instruction  likewise 
eternal  and  immutable,  and  does  not  depend  upon  cultural  conven- 
tionahties,  not  even  on  any  special  grammatical  education  for  its 
growth  or  recognition  as  was  popularly  supposed  by  the  Lokaya- 
tikans  and  by  implication  assumed  by  the  Nyaya  and  Vaiseshika 
philosophies  in  their  Pramana  treatment  of  the  problem  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Somewhat  similar  to  Gotama's  valuation  of  the  first  Padartha, 
Jaimini  in  his  scriptural  epistemology  taught  that  there  were  five 
instead  of  six  Pramanas  or  legitimate  sources  (or  principles)  of 
knowledge,  namely :  Sabdasruti  scriptural  revelation ;  Aptavakanii 
trustworthy  oral  communication ;  Bhakti,  faith ;  Tarka,  legitimate 
(i.  e.,  not  only  logical  but  honest)  reasoning;  and  Samadhi,  medita- 
tion without  a  seed  (i.  e.,  without  any  ulterior  motive  such  as  per- 
sonal desire,  self-aggrandizement,  etc.).  And  yet  in  that  necessarily 
personal  process  which  alone  can  secure  an  adequately  practical 
degree  of  knowledge  of  the  Dharma,  he  considered  that  the  first  or 
scriptural  Vedic  source  ( the  sacred  Sabda  revelation  of  Truth  and 
Right)  was  sufficient ;  it  revealed  not  only  the  true  ethical  law  but 
also  indicated  the  proper  manner  of  its  conduct  and  keeping.  In 
thus  seemingly  rating  the  practical  over  the  theoretical,  the  human 
need  over  the  divine  abundance  in  Vedic  speculation  and  exhorta- 
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tion,  Jaimini  was  not  an  atheist,  as  was  often  charged ;  but  strove 
manfully  instead  to  more  clearly  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man, 
and  to  show  Him  far  less  aloof  from  human  affairs  than  had  been 
shown  by  the  Brahmanical  priests,  pseudo-philosophical  Vedantists, 
Buddhists  and  Karma-theorists.  His  defense  on  this  score  is  very 
ably  pointed  out  and  analyzed  by  Max  Miiller  in  his  monumental 
work  on  the  "Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy"  (London,  1899). 

E.     PaTANJaLI  and  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  UNITY   (YOGA). 

While  the  Vedanta  belongs,  independently  of  its  religious  re- 
vival and  under  proper  classification  as  an  eclectic  afterthought,  to 
that  series  of  Hindus  systems  which  aimed  at  a  theory  and  solution 
of  the  problem  of  illusion  and  ignorance,  the  Voga  philosophy  sprang 
up  as  an  attempt  to  vindicate  the  superiority  of  Karma  the  law  of 
works,  both  of  the  individual  soul  and  of  the  evolutionary  process, 
over  Mimamsa  or  the  mere  theoretical  investigation  of  Reality. 
The  Yoga  was  specifically  a  system  of  action  as  well  as  of  knowl- 
edge, contemplation  as  well  as  passive  perception ;  for  was  its  very 
foundation  not  that  greatest  of  all  principles :  the  unity  and  identity 
of  Soul  and  Nature,  of  Mind  with  Reality,  and  of  man's  spiritual 
intelligence  with  the  Cosmic  Intelligence  of  the  Supreme  World- 
Soul?  As  Kapila's  Samkhya  had  made  a  thorough  enumeration  of 
the  principles  of  human  knowledge,  so  was  it  Patanjali's  ambition  to 
make  of  the  highest  human  wisdom  a  theological  argument  in  favor 
of  the  Divine.  Thus  it  was  that  Patanjali's  Karmayoga,  unity 
through  the  ecbatic  laws  governing  spiritual  evolution,  was,  as  a 
theory  of  practice,  put  forth  on  the  presupposition  that  the  pros- 
pective Yogi-devotee  had  already  finished  the  development  pre- 
scribed in  the  Samkhya,  which  Patau jali  renamed  Jnanayoga  or 
unity  through  knowledge,  as  also  that  laid  down  in  Jaimini's  Dharma 
inquiry,  renamed  by  Patanjali  as  Dharmayoga  or  unity  through 
obedient  performance  of  ethical  duty.  It  took  for  granted  the  re- 
quired accomplishment  of  secular  talents,  that  we  have  already  pre- 
pared ourselves  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and  ethical  construction 
before  resorting  to  spiritual  works  and  beneficence.  Spiritual 
unity  was  an  aspiring  function,  an  ascending  mode  of  life  and  evo- 
lution, not  a  mediocre  affair  of  mere  experience  and  weary  liveli- 
hood. 

The  foundation  of  the  Yoga  philosophy  was  contained  in  the 
Yogasutras,  most  of  which  were  very  probably  composed  or  first 
taught  orally  by  Patanjali  about  the  early  part  of  the  second  cen- 
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tury  B.  C  (one  account  has  it  that  he  left  no  written  record  of  his 
thoughts).  This  foundation  was  the  instruction  relating  to  the 
most  efficient  methods  for  controlling  the  thinking  principle 
through  patient  practice  and  non-attachment  to  things  either  phy- 
sical or  intellectual.  The  most  obstinate  problem  of  human  life  is 
how  to  render  oneself  independent  and  secure  from  the  attractions 
and  distractions  of  material  reahty  or  worldly  life,  which  is 
conceived  to  be  nothing  but  a  series  of  modifications  of  name  and 
form  (namarupapratyatajyeta)  ;  for  where  there  are  five  constitu- 
ents out  of  which  all  objects  whatsoever  can  be  made,  the  three 
highest — Being,  Wisdom,  Bliss — compose  Spirit,  while  the  inferior 
two  remaining — name  and  Form — -made  lip  the  material  world. 
The  former  are  eternal  and  immutable  while  the  latter  are  fickle, 
changeable  and  ephemeral, — nay,  they  are  the  subtle  instruments  of 
our  illusion  and  ignorance. 

The  law  of  our  life  is  that  whatever  we  think  and  do,  that  we 
will  surely  become ;  and  the  problem  arises  on  the  question  of  what 
is  the  best  and  noblest  possible  of  human  attainment.  This  best-in- 
life  is  held  to  be  Samadhi,  spirituality  or  the  pure  intuition  of  uni- 
versal Being;  but  as  a  constant  human  effort  it  is  silent  contempla- 
tion and  the  immutable  preservation  of  one's  inner  tranquillity  of 
soul.  All  material  thinking  is  to  be  put  aside  by  the  complete  iden- 
tification of  this  silent. bliss  with  the  spiritual  intuition  of  the  su- 
premacy of  universal  Being;  personal,  finite  and  particular  reality 
becoming  altogether  negative  and  illusory  in  the  calm  security  of 
Chidakasa  or  cosmic  consciousness.  The  fool  is  one  who  retains 
this  material  thinking  and  hence  is  confounded  in  the  labyrinth  of 
sense  attraction  and  attachment.  But  the  man  of  holy  wisdom, 
even  though  he  lives  what  we  usually  call  "an  active  life",  holds 
himself  above  these  bonds  of  finite  distraction,  and  goes  peace- 
fully and  clear.-souled  on  the  identical  journey  which  is  so  hazardous 
to  the  fool.  It  is  a  world-old  contrast  between  wisdom  and  folly, 
knowledge  and  ignorance;  even  though  one's  previous  course  of 
evolution  (Karma)  makes  his  present  action  limited  to  the  degree 
of  perfection  attained,  yet  it  does  not  alter  the  Jnanayoga  principle 
of  Kshetrakshetrajnayanajan  yat  tajnan  matan  mama  so  emphasized 
in  the  Bhagavad  Gita  that  "only  that  knowledge  knows  which  knows 
the  known  by  knowing  the  knower".  The  mind  is  so  surely  an 
ocean  that  it  must  very  similarly  and  equally  of  necessity  to  our 
safety  be  charted,  sounded,  proper  courses  laid  out  and  traversed. 
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for  no  one,  not  even  a  sudra  or  an  idiot,  is  born  without  a  share  in 
this  ocean  of  mind  both  its  elements  of  conscious  and  subconscious 
activity. 

As  a  theological  complement  of  the  Samkhya  system  Patan- 
jali's  Yogasutras  interpreted  Kapila's  single  immaterial  principle  as 
being  identical  with  Iswara,  the  devotional  and  disciplinary  god  who 
is,  in  the  Yoga  philosophy,  thereafter  called  Taraka  or  ferry  across 
the  ocean  of  mind  and  the  world  of  bodily  life.  But  the  original 
leading  tenet  of  the  Yoga  system  was  that  of  the  Samatva,  a  sort 
of  Stoic  practice  of  persistently  holding  oneself  in  equanimity,  con- 
trol, and  meditative  quiet.  It  was  the  exceptional  goal  aimed  at  by 
the  triune  Yoga  method  of  Hatha,  Jnana,  and  Raja,  or  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  preservation  and  self-control.  Thus  it  was 
then,  that  Patanjali's  individualism  and  psychology  of  character- 
building  outran  the  theology  which  it  formally  perfected.  The  de- 
votional services  offered  up  to  Iswara  became,  accordingly,  not  the 
supreme  attention ;  they  were  recognized  only  as  means  whereby 
the  human  soul  could  attain  Kaivalya  and  Moksha,  aloneness  and 
freedom.  The  study  of  the  appurtenances  of  self-control  and  con- 
templative calm  became  more  and  more  exacting  than  the  problem 
of  Iswara's  vague  existence,  and  the  personal  item  of  mental  tran- 
quiUity  and  virtuous  conduct  took  on  the  aspect  of  our  only  true 
function  in  the  world,  it  was  the  summum  bonum  and  the  finis  no- 
bilis  of  our  individual  life. 

Iswara  is  to  all  intents  merely  another  name  for  Brahma;  he 
is  equally  aloof  and  unconcerned  about  the  way  the  world  is  going. 
He  is  obscurely  conceived  to  be  a  purely  spiritual  God  supreme 
over  all  the  Universe,  but  not  in  any  sense  its  Father,  Creator,  or 
Protector,  for  He  is  considered  absolutely  independent  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  of  the  names  and  forms  which  the  human  intellect 
recognizes  as  making  up  material  things,  animals,  men,  or  even  the 
earthly  powers  of  external  Nature.  Nevertheless,  Patanjali's  con- 
stant ideal  is  the  unification  of  the  individual  soul  with  the  evolu- 
tionary process  of  Nature.  It  is  a  gradual  but  eternal  progress  of 
the  human  spirit  up  toward  the  highest  goal  of  aspiration — Per- 
fection ;  and  human  perfectibility  is  by  no  means  considered  im- 
possible, no  more  so  than  divine  perfectibility.  This  progress  is  not 
to  be  secured  through  mere  theoretical  speculations  on  the  nature  of 
God  or  Truth  or  their  respective  reality  in  the  Universe,  but  rather 
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by  means  only  of  a  ceaseless  effort,  an  indefatigable  industry  in  the 
purification  and  ennoblement  of  one's  mind  and  character. 

Of  course,  this  effort  cannot  be  an  efficient  one  upon  immediate 
wish  or  intention ;  it  must  first  be  perfected  itself  before  any  higher 
accomplishment  can  be  made.  It  is  an  effort  that  must  be  made 
habitual,  and  therefore  must  be  built  up  gradually  from  the  lesser 
to  the  greater  function,  one's  spiritual  structure  altering  for  better 
or  for  worse  in  the  same  proportion  and  quality  of  one's  habitual 
practice.  The  various  methods  and  their  proper  spheres  of  appli- 
cation must  be  mastered  in  the  proper  order ;  thus,  in  the  Hathayoga, 
rythmic  breathing  (Pranayama)  and  posturing  (Asana)  are  im- 
portant; in  Jnanayoga,  the  sources  of  practical  knowledge  ( Kar- 
ma vidyapramana)  and  the  non-duality  (Advaita)  of  the  monistic 
Vedanta  are  given  primary  attention ;  while  in  the  Rajayoga,  the 
Karma  of  devotion  (Bhakti)  and  mental  emptying  (Bodhisunya- 
tana)  as  well  as  introspection  (i.  e.  subjective  attention,  Pratya- 
hara)  and  impersonal  meditation  (Samadhi)  are  among  the  prin- 
ciple items  of  Yogi  practice.  Although  later  adepts  of  this  phil- 
osophy usually  make  a  separate  Yoga  out  of  Bhakti  and  Karma, 
Patau jali  taught  them  only  as  important  steps  in  applying  the 
"royal  method"  described  in  the  Rajavoga.  The  ability  to  empty 
the  mind  is  one  of  the  Yogi's  rarest  accomplishments,  and  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  a  long-continued  practice  in  losing  the  seed 
of  the  thinking  principle.  This  seed  as  an  innumerable  variety  of 
forms  and  fascinations :  sometimes  it  is  the  desire  for  fame,  wealth, 
power ;  often  it  may  be  the  hope  of  the  moralist  to  decide  between 
•what  is  good  and  what  is  evil;  sometimes  it  is  our  sense  of  joy  or 
the  prospect  of  some  future  event ;  at  other  times  it  may  be  the 
philosopher's  inquisitiveness  into  the  nature  of  things,  or  the  mys- 
tic's wrapped-up  self-consciousness  that  he  has  a  detached  mind  or 
an  existence  apart  from  the  rancour  and  strife  of  the  external 
world.  In  any  case  where  personal  affections  are  concerned  we  have 
no  trouble  finding  some  sort  of  "seeded  thought". 

Therefore,  with  the  adept  Yogi  devotee  the  ability  to  lose  at 
zvill  this  "seeded  mediation"  (Savijasamadhi)  is  the  one  high  road 
to  spiritual  perfection ;  it  is  a  form  of  pure  being.  It  unifies  one 
with  the  disinterestedness  of  Nature  and  identifies  the  human  soul 
with  the  Supreme  Spirit  of  Iswara.  It  makes  for  a  severing  of  the 
cord  of  transmigration  and  frees  the  soul  from  its  bondage  of  per- 
sonal individual  existence.     The  external  material  world  and  the 
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evils  which  append  to  our  finite  existence  therein  are  no  more; 
they  are  swallowed  up  in  the  infinite  capacity  of  a  new,  regenerated 
being,  a  reborn  soul. 

These  instructions  were  laid  down  either  directly  or  by  phil- 
osophic implication  in  the  famous  Yogasutras  (supposedly  written 
by  disciples  who  wished  to  preserve  Patanjalis  teachings),  and  if 
reports  are  true  they  became  useful  to  a  very  rare  severity  of  pur- 
suit in  the  Karma  of  his  own  life's  virtue  and  conduct. 

F.    kanada  and  the  philosophy  of  particular 

REALITY. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.  C.  a  thinker  who  had 
a  reserved  patronage  for  the  Lokayatikan  notions  was  heard  ad- 
vocating a  specific  philosophical  method  aiming  at  a  more  rationally 
intelligible  conception  of  the  material  universe,  its  exact  composi- 
tion, its  true  nature,  and  even  its  possible  destiny.  This  man's  name 
was  very  probably  not  the  one  we  have  learned  to  call  him,  or  at 
least  it  seems  that  the  name  Kanada  or  "small  eater",  usually  con- 
sidered as  arising  because  of  his  theory  of  atoms,  but  far  more 
likely  because  of  his  rigid  habit  of  fasting,  is  no  more  than  a  nick- 
name used  in  default  of  the  true  one. 

However  this  may  be,  he  had  sufficient  ability  to  found  the 
school  of  the  Vaiseshika  or  specific  method,  a  philosophy  of  the 
atomic  construction  of  all  material  things,  and  a  basic  system  of 
argument  supporting  the  eternal  truths  of  Nature.  This  Vaiseshika 
philosophy  flourished  for  more  than  two  centuries  contemporary 
with  the  flourishing  of  Stoicism  in  Rome,  and  was  developed  to  the 
noteworthy  extent  that  its  atomic  theory  and  evidential  theology 
served  the  two  respective  purposes :  first,  to  refute  the  nihilism  of 
the  Lokayatikan  materialists  by  disproving  their  argument  of  the 
regressiis  ad  infinitnm  in  the  endless  divisibility  of  matter ;  and  sec- 
ond, to  establish  a  logical  ground  for  conceiving  the  eternity  of 
matter  along  with  that  of  Nature  and  Truth  and  Wisdom. 

With  Kanadas  specific  method  there  could  be  reached  a  cos- 
mological  proof  of  God's  existence,  made  obvious  and  conceptually 
intelligible  through  the  universal  manifestation  of  His  Work  and 
Word,  i.  e.,  through  the  universe  of  Nature  and  the  eternity  of 
Truth.  It  therefore  becomes  Man's  highest  business  in  life  to  seek 
to  know  and  recognize  these  attestations  of  the  Divine  Reality  that 
is.  But  this  search  does  not  become  efficient  under  any  but  very 
specific,  if  not  very  rare  circumstances.     Kanada  revived  Jaimini's 
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ethical  law  by  teaching  that  a  strict  attention  to  clean,  righteous  Uv- 
ing  will  always  lead  to  its  natural  consequence,  its  merited  reward 
— a  pure  as  well  as  a  practical  conception  of  Dharma,  the  law  of 
righteousness  and  of  a  good  and  worthy  life.  From  the  practical 
application  of  this  conception  may  next  be  derived  (or  experienced) 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  seven  epistemological  Padarthas  or 
righteous  paths,  somewhat  similar  to  Gotama's  first  series 
in  the  Nyaya  system,  except  that  the  seventh,  Abhava  (the  un- 
premised,  as  in  distinction  from  the  Avayava  or  premises  of  the 
Nyaya),  claims  that  the  logical  treatment  of  the  problem  of  knowl- 
edge should  also  include  a  consideration  of  privation,  negation,  and 
absence  as  being  of  an  importance  equal  to  that  of  affirmation  and 
inclusion.  This  exact  knowledge,  together  with  its  proper  use, 
serves  in  its  turn  to  show  us  the  structure  both  of  material  Nature 
(Astitva)  and  of  the  sacredness  of  Divine  Truth  (Siddhanta).  All 
the  possibilities,  all  the  potential  capabilities  of  the  Atman  or  in- 
dividual soul-self,  developed  to  their  highest  and  noblest  perfection 
constitute  Iswara  the  Paramatman,  the  Supreme  Soul  of  the  Cos- 
mos. In  this  form  all  human  nobility  and  aspiration  to  perfection  is 
one  with  the  Divinity  of  Nature,  while  those  who  are  content  to 
keep  the  lesser  development  of  their  individual  selves  make  up  the 
Many  of  a  finite,  worldly  life. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


AMBROSIA  AND  NECTAR. 

BY   PETER  J.   POPOFF. 

A  COMPARATIVE  study  of  eating  and  drinking  makes  a  new 
chapter  in  the  science  of  rehgions.  Men  eat  and  drink  to  live. 
Yet  they  die,  because  they  have  not  nourishment  that  would  give 
them  immortality.  Only  gods  have  such  food  and  drink,  ambrosia 
and  nectar,  as  the  Greek  mythology  teaches.  Eating  and  drinking, 
however,  are  considered  as  an  absolutely  necessary  condition  of  life 
of  all  beings,  be  they  gods  or  men.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  that  this 
anthropomorphic  idea  is  found  in  all  religions.  As  creation  of  hu- 
man imagination,  all  gods  are  endowed  with  human  qualities :  they 
eat  and  drink,  enjoy  sweet  meats  and  perfumes,  singing  and  danc- 
ing; they  love  and  beget  children,  make  peace  and  war.  Evidently, 
workmanship  clearly  indicates  the  workman. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  life  of  the  Olympian  immortals: 
"On  the  topmost  peak  of  Olympus  there  was  a  great  hall 
where  gods  and  goddesses  gathered  for  deliberations  and  feasting. 
Ambrosia  was  the  food  served  at  these  banquets,  and  nectar,  poured 
into  the  cups  by  Hebe,  the  goddess  of  youth,  nourished  the  inhor 
flowing  in  the  gods"  veins  instead  of  blood.  The  nostrils  of  the 
feasters  were  filled  with  rich  odor  of  sacrifices  offered  on  earth, 
and  their  ears  were  charmed  by  the  songs  the  Muses  sung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  Apollo's  lyre.  The  Graces,  adorned  with  spring- 
flowers,  presided  over  the  feats  and  the  dances,  conducted  by 
Terpsichore  herself,  the  Muse  of  the  choral  lyric  and  the  dance." 
(Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.     Jess  M.  Tatlock). 

We  read  in  the  Iliad  how  once  \"ulcan,  the  god  artist,  treated 
the  gods  and  goddesses  to  nectar: 

"He  said,  and  to  her  (Juno's)  hands  the  goblet  heaved 

Which,  with  a  smile,  the  white  armed  queen  received. 

Then,  to  the  rest  he  filled ;  and  in  his  turn, 

Each  to  his  lips  applied  the  nectared  urn. 

Vulcan  with  awkward  grace  his  office  plies, 

Thus  the  blest  gods  the  genial  day  prolong. 

In  feast  ambrosial,  and  celestial  song. 

(Book  1,  p.  68). 
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Ambrosia  means  a  thing  giving  immortality,  hence  the  food 
of  gods.  It  corresponds  exactly  to  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life, 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  for  those  eating  of  it  shall  life  forever: 

"And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of 
us.  to  know  good,  and  evil :  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  takes  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  forever:  there- 
fore the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  to 
till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken.  So  he  drove  out  the 
man:  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  cherubim, 
and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life."  (Genesis,  iii,.  22-34).  Here  the  author  conveys 
the  idea  that  "we",  who  know  good  and  evil,  take  of  the  tree  of  life, 
eat  and  live  forever. 

We  read  in  the  Iliad  how  Jove  sent  his  daughter  Minerva  to 
strengthen  Achilles  who  was  refusing  to  take  any  food  as  long  as 
Patroclus"  body  remained  unburied. 

"Ere  thirst  and  want  his  forces  have  oppressed, 
Haste  and  infuse  ambrosia  in  his  breast"  .  .  . 
To  great  Achilles  she  her  flight  addressed. 
And  poured  divine  ambrosia  in  his  breast, 
With  nectar  sweet,  (refection  of  the  gods!) 
Then,  swift  ascending,  sought  the  bright  abodes." 

(Book  xix.,  p.  401). 

It  appears  then  that  "refection  of  the  gods",  ambrosia  and 
nectar,  may  be  offered  to  mortals,  too,  of  course  with  special  per- 
mission of  the  "Father  of  gods  and  men". 

And  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  giving*  immortality  can  be 
offered  to  men  also:  "To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of 
the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God". 
(Revel,  ii,  7). 

In  the  new  Jerusalem  there  will  be  zvatcr  of  life  and  the  tree 
of  life,  both  giving  immortality  to  the  righteous,  as  ambrosia  and 
nectar  to  the  Olympian  gods  and  goddesses. 

"And  he  (Angel)  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  vi/ater  of  life, 
clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb.  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  tzvelve  manner  of  fruits, 
and  yielding  her  fruit  every  month.  .  .  .  Blessed  are  they  that  do  His 
(God's  commandment,  that  they  may  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and 
may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city.  . .  .  And  let  him  that  is 
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athirst  come.     And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life 
freely".     (Revel,  xxii.  1-17). 

There  are  in  the  Bible  other  significant  passages  regarding 
celestial  nourishment. 

"Then  said  the  trees  unto  the  vine.  Come  thou  and  reign  over 
us.  And  the  vine  said  unto  them.  Should  I  leave  my  Tvine,  zvhich 
cheereth  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees?" 
(Judges  ix.  12-13). 

Thus  the  zvine  cheereth  God  and  man. 

And  here  is  a  mention  of  "angels'  food" : 

"He  (God)  had  commanded  the  clouds  from  above,  and  opened 
the  doors  of  heaven,  and  had  rained  down  manna  upon  them  (the 
children  of  Israel)  to  eat,  and  had  given  them  of  the  corn  of 
heaz'en.  Man  did  eat  angels'  food;  he  sent  them  meat  to  the  full". 
(Psalm  Ixxvii.  23-25). 

"And  the  manna  was  as  coriander  seed,  and  the  colour  thereof 
as  the  colour  of  bdellium".     (Numbers  xi.  7). 

The  Lord  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the  shape  of  three  men, 
and  Abraham  offered  them  meat  and  bread,  butter  and  milk,"  "and 
they  did  eat".  (Genesis  ch.  xviii).  And  whenever  angels  appeared 
to  men,  for  instance  to  Manoah  (Judg.  ch.  xiii),  to  Gideon  (Judg. 
ch.  vi)   they  were  offered  food  and  drink. 

When  Jesus  "had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he  was 
afterward  a  hungered.  And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him,  he 
said.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made 
bread"  .  .  .  Jesus  sent  him  away:  "Get  thee  hence,"  he  ordered. 
"And,  behold,  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  him."  (St.  Math, 
ch.  iv).  But  how  did  angels  minister?  Ancient  engravings  repre- 
sent angels  around  Jesus  with  banquets  of  celestial  fruits.  "Angels 
ministered  to  him  a  repast  of  celestial  food, — a  heavenly  feast". 
(Milton,  Book  IV). 

All  ancient  nations  sacrificed  to  their  gods,  offering  them  meat 
and  drink,  and  the  gods  expressed  their  satisfaction  in  receiving 
such  offerings,  as  is  stated  in  all  sacred  scriptures. 

Thus  "Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the   Lord .  .  .  and  offered 

burnt    offerings "And    the    Lord    smelted    a    szareet  savour". 

(Genesis  viii.  20-21). 

When  the  Jews  returned  from  Babylon  to  their  country,  they 
were  supplied  with  "both  young  bullocks,  and  rams,  and  lambs,  for 
the  burnt  offerings  of  the  God  of  heaven,  wheat,  salt,  wine,  and  oil 
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....  that  they  may  offer  sacrifices  of  sT^vcet  sat'ours  unto  the  God  of 
Heaven".  (Ezra  vi.  9-10).  So  the  God  of  Heaven  smelled  sweet 
savours  of  meats  and  wine. 

The  Bible  says  that,  besides  meat  and  bread,  the  children  of 
Israel  offered  to  God  wine,  oil,  water  and  incense. 

"And  the  three  mighty  men  broke  through  the  host  of  the 
Philistines,  and  drew  water  out  of  the  well  of  Bethelhem,  and  took 
it,  and  brought  to  David :  nevertheless  he  would  not  drink  thereof, 
but  poured  it  out  unto  the  Lord"..    (II  Sam.  xxiii.  16). 

In  the  Iliad  we  read  about  many  sacrifices.  Jupiter  said  to 
Juno : 

"But  mine,  and  every  god's  pecuHar  grace 
Hector  deserves,  of  all  the  Trojan  race: 
Still  on  our  shrines  his  grateful  offerings  lay, 
(The  only  honors  men  to  gods  can  pay), 
Nor  even  from  our  smoking  altar  ceased 
The  pure  libation,  and  the  holy  feast". 

(Book  XXIV,  p.  478). 

There  is  a  close  analogy  between  sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Greeks. 

In  Hindu  mythology  soma  corresponds  to  ambrosia  and  nec- 
tar of  the  Greeks.  It  is  an  intoxicating  milk  juice  squeezed  from 
the  soma  plant  (Asclepias  acida),  and  is  drunk  by  gods  as  zvell  as 
men,  though  the  celestial  soma  is  distinguished  from  the  terrestial 
one.  The  plant's  true  home  is  heaven,  and  it  was  stolen  from  the 
guardian  demon  by  Indra's  eagle,  just  as  Zeus'  eagle  had  brought 
the  nectar,  and  Odin's  eagle  carried  off  the  mead.  Soma  is  con- 
sidered as  the  king  of  plants,  for  it  gives  health,  long  life  and  im- 
mortality. The  preparation  of  the  soma  juice  was  a  very  sacred 
ceremony,  performed  by  the  Brahman's  according  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  the  Rig  Veda.  Later  on  soma  was  personified  and  be- 
came the  Indian  Dionysos  or  Bacchus. 

Homa  in  the  Zend  Avesta  of  the  ancient  Persians  became  what 
soma  was  in  the  Rig  Veda  of  the  Hindus.  In  this  case  Indian 
mythology  was  repeated  in  the  Iranian  myths. 

In  Scandinavian  myths  mead  plays  the  same  role  as  nectar,  soma 
or  wine  elsewhere.  The  god  Odin  receives  in  his  heavenly  abode, 
Valhalla,  the  souls:  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  and  whom  had 
selected  Valkyries,  the  divine  maidens.  Clad  in  full  armour,  they 
ride  through  the  air,  direct  the  battles  and  select  the  bravest  war- 
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riors  for  Valhalla.  There  the  warriors  spend  their  time  in  constant 
fighting  and  feasting,  in  which  participate  gods  and  men.  Evidently, 
in  heaven  the  warriors  continue  their  earthly  life,  only  it  lasts  for- 
ever. 

Mead  is  a  drink  made  by  the  fermentation  of  money  mixed 
with  water.  Alcoholic  drinks  prepared  from  honey  were  common 
in  ancient  times,  and  during  the  middle  ages  throughout  Europe. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  of  such  liquor  under  the  name  of 
hydromel.  Nectar  too  is  said  to  be  made  of  honey  of  the  heath 
(Erica  Vulgaris). 

In  the  ancient  China,  where  the  ancestors  were  particularly 
worshipped,  they  regularly  offered  sacrifices,  consisting  of  food, 
drink  and  perfumes.  If  the  material  parts  of  these  offerings  ap- 
parently remained  unconsumed,  then  the  odorous  particles  were  be- 
lieved to  reach  and  satisfy  the  blessed  souls  of  their  ancestors. 

In  Egypt  they  deposited  with  the  mummies  some  food:  and 
on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  they  made  pictures  representing  food  and 
drink,  which  by  magic  power  could  be  converted  into  real  things. 
They  had  also  prayers  inscribed  or  engraved  on  the  tombs,  which 
when  read  by  the  living  friends  or  relatives,  had  the  power  to  sup- 
ply the  souls  with  a  thousand  loaves  of  bread  and  as  many  measures 
of  beer  or  wine. 

The  Babylonians  held  that  all  men  shall  die,  but  that  in  a  secret 
place  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  there  is  the  tree  whose  fruits  give 
youth  and  life,  and  also  the  spring  of  water  which,  sprinkled  on 
the  dead,  restore  them  to  life  lasting  for  ever.  It  is  from  the  Baby- 
lonians that  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  story  of  the  tree  of  life  and 
the  water  of  life. 

Mahomet  reserved  to  the  righteous  the  use  of  wine  in  his  para- 
dise. 

Man's  longing  for  immortality  made  him  imagine  the  existence 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  water  of  life,  of  ambrosia  and  nectar, 
two  things  which  in  some  countries  were  reduced  to  one:  soma, 
homa,  mead  or  wine. 

The  angel  Raphael  declared  to  Tobit  and  Tobias:  "All  these 
days  (about  three  weeks)  I  did  appear  unto  you;  but  /  did  neither 
eat  nor  drink,  but  ye  did  see  a  vision."  (Tobit  xii.  15-21).  This 
assertion  contradicts  the  statement  found  in  Genesis  and  elsewhere 
that  when  visiting  men,  angels  did  eat  and  drink  (Gen.  ch.  xviii.  and 
xix).     This  assertion  in  the  Book  of  Tobit    loses    its  weight  and 
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significance  in  view  of  the  firmly  and  generally  established  doctrine 
to  the  effect  that  both  gods  and  men  use  food  and  drink,  the  tree  of 
life  and  the  water  of  life,  ambrosia  and  nectar,  soma,  homa,  mead 
or  wine.  What  meaning  has  this  doctrine — that  is  another  ques- 
tion.    It  is  an  anthropomorphic  conception. 

Eating  and  drinking  are  believed  to  be  essential  for  life  of  all 
beings,  be  they  gods  or  men.  And  there  is  a  covenant  between  the 
gods  of  heaven  and  the  men  on  earth  that  the  latter  should  furnish 
the  former  meat  offerings  and  drink  offerings,  the  sweet  savours  and 
the  sweet  incense,  as  if  in  return  for  the  protection  rendered  by 
the  immortals  to  the  mortals.  Hence  there  is  a  constant  union  be- 
tween gods  and  men,  a  union  constituting  religion.  Thus  we  come 
to  the  divine  order  illustrated  in  sacred  Scriptures  of  all  nations. 

Evidently,  in  antliropomorphisin  we  find  the  key  solving  all 
religious  enigmas  and  mysteries. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MEDITATION. 

BY  GUY  BOGABT. 

There  are  no  cares  in  the  world  that  are  real.  They  are  but  the 
imaginings  of  fear  in  some  guise  or  other. 

Know !    Know  !    Know ! 

The  pathway  of  unfoldment  is  so  simple  and  so  difficult.  The 
difficulty  lies  mainly  in  the  attempt  of  the  uninitiated  mind  to  figure  out 
how  the  divine  law  can  operate.  Suppose  the  seed  began  to  think  when 
planted,  "how  can  such  simple  agencies  as  earth,  water  and  sunshine 
develop  me  into  a  flowering  bower  of  beauty?" 

The  simple  path  lies  thru  definite,  regular  and  systematic  medi- 
tation. There  will  be  action,  bless  you,  in  plenty.  It  will  be  guided, 
however,  and  intelligent  activity,  proceeding  from  a  calm  center.  The 
compass  of  the  drawing  student  would  make  strange  and  erratic  figures 
if  some  stable  point  were  not  selected  as  a  center.  Meditation  is  the 
centering  of  the  compass  point,  that  the  periphic  action  may  be  measured 
equi-distant  from  one  common  point  of  divine  contact. 

Fast  and  pray.  Meditation  is  prayer  within  the  soul.  Right  action 
is  prayer  within  the  physical  sphere.  Right  thinking  is  a  prayer  of  the 
mental  body.  Thus  you  may  pray  without  ceasing  and  yet  function  in 
a  normal  world. 

Fasting  and  meditation  may  be  likened  to  the  developing  of  the 
photographer's  plate.     Your  body,  sensitized  by  the  father-mother  con- 
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tact,  received  the  divine  impress  of  the  spirit.  How  is  the  world  to 
know  what  fair  picture  lies  concealed  within  the  enigma  of  the  plate 
until  developed  in  the  dark  room  of  meditation  and  fixed  by  the  path  of 
human  contact?  Having  developed  his  plate,  the  photographer  can  send 
broadcast  to  the  world  his  prints.  By  fasting  and  meditation  you  loosen 
to  the  gaze  of  the  world  the  spirit  behind  the  body,  within  the  body — 
the  connecting  thread  uniting  you  with  the  divinity  of  the  infinite,  the 
divinity  of  the  electron,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  divinity  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  who  ever  was  or  ever  shall  be. 

Take  care  of  the  thots,  the  atunement,  and  the  actions  and  events 
are  cared  for  by  forces  more  mighty  than  you  can  create.  The  sailor 
hoists  his  sails  and  the  winds  of  an  entire  planet  speed  his  freighted 
vessel  across  the  ocean  waves.  Focus  your  crystal  lens  and  the  sun- 
beams of  the  celestial  concentrate  at  your  service.  Place  your  wheel 
within  the  stream  and  the  rainfall  of  countless  miles  grinds  your  grain. 
Erect  your  dynamo  and  power  station  and  the  electric  currents  of  a 
universe  are  at  your  command. 

Be  one-with-God— the  enigmic  "X"  if  you  like — and  there  flow  thru 
you  the  currents  from  the  universe  itself.  Sit  by  the  crowded  highway 
and  the  world  passes  in  review  before  your  gaze. 

Meditation  is  the  key  unlocking  the  treasure  chambers  of  earth. 

Meditation  is  the  signpost  directing  the  steps  to  the  main  highway 
of  realization. 

Meditation  is  the  summer  cloud  from  which  drops  the  refreshing 
rain,  washing  the  face  of  Nature  for  its  solic  smile. 

Meditation  is  the  strengthening  sleep  fitting  the  body  for  its 
strenuous  tasks  of  a  day  in  the  market  place. 

Meditation  is  the  Mother-kiss  sending  you  forth  unafraid  and  hope- 
ful to  school. 

Meditation  is  the  calmness  of  the  twilight  when  your  Self  sits  with 
you. 

Mediation  is  the  silent  pathway  thru  the  forest  which  freshens 
you  with  the  fragrance  of  wild  flower  and  the  caress  of  pine-blown 
breeze. 

Meditation  is  the  mountain  top  from  which  you  gain  a  perspective 
of  the  towns  and  valleys  thru  which  you  must  spend  your  precious  life 
energies. 

Meditation  is  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  the  ordination  and  the  com- 
mission to  go  forth  unto  His  work. 

Meditation  is  the  cooling  drink  at  the  oasis  spring  for  the  thirsty 
pilgrim  across  the  deserts  of  the  commonplace. 

Meditation  is  the  symphony  of  all  Nature. 

Meditation  is  the  soulful  wistfulness  of  the  master  violinist's  com- 
munion with  the  Olympian  chorus. 

Meditation  is  the  mystic  touching  of  His  garment. 

Meditation  is  the  linking  of  the  Self  with  the  outer  and  the  inner 
realms,  the  clearing  house  of  experience,  the  confessional,  the  lingering 
after  the  lecture  hour  for  one  more  word  of  clarified  explanation  by  the 
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teacher,  the  enfoldment  within  the  arms  of  the  mother  when  wearied 
and  outcast,  the  couch  of  fair  dreams  and  the  pillow  of  far  visions. 

Would  you  rise  unto  the  realms  of  ecstasy?     Meditate. 

Would  you  carry  healing  in  your  touch?     Meditate. 

Would  you  walk  strongly,  unfalteringly  the  rugged  paths? 
Meditate. 

Meditation  is  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day. 

Meditation  is  a  tool,  a  m.ethod,  a  way,  a  direction,  a  preparation. 

He  who  does  naught  but  meditate  may  sharpen  away  the  tool  ere 
it  has  seen  service.  Who  shall  say  whether  it  is  best  that  the  scythe 
rust  thru  inaction,  be  broken  thru  misguided  use,  or  worn  to  naught  at 
the  grindstone?  Learn  to  avoid  any  of  these  ways,  thru  the  golden 
mean  of  alternate  meditation  and  action. 

So  simple  and  yet  so  difficult  the  way. 


THE  APPENDICES   TO  THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   MARK. 
A  Study  in  Textual  Transmission. 

BY   CLARENCE  RUSSELL  WILLIAMS. 

New  Haven:    Yale  University  Press. 

This  masterly  monograph  is  issued  by  the  Connecticut  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  under  date  of  February,  1915,  but  as  it  was  printed 
at  Weimar  it  did  not  see  the  light  until  1921.  So  we  now  have  at  last 
a  scientific  statement  of  all  the  facts  about  the  greatest  literary  prob- 
lem of  the  New  Testament.  The  last  monograph  that  was  anything  like 
complete  was  Burgon's  famous  brief  for  the  Roman  tradition,  which 
appeared  in  1871.  So  slow  is  the  progress  of  science  that  half  a  century 
must  elapse  between  two  monographs  on  a  subject  of  vital  import  to 
the  Christian  religion. 

Williams  gives  us  all  the  main  documents — or  nearly  all — in  the 
originals,  Greek,  Latin  and  Armenian.  But  Coptic,  Syriac  and  Ethiopic 
have  no  fac-similes,  while  the  treatment  of  the  Armenian  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  It  should  be  stated  that,  in  spite  of  a  stereotyped 
Armenian  text,  about  which  the  manuscripts  differ  little,  yet  there  are 
two  types  of  Armenian  manuscripts  which  differ  widely.  One  type 
omits  "the  son  of  God"  in  Mark  I.  1,  the  Mark  Appendix,  the  Adultery 
Section  in  John,  the  Bloody  Sweat  in  Luke,  etc.,  while  the  other  type 
supplies  these.  These  two  types  persist  right  down  to  the  invention  of 
printing  in  Europe,  and  even  beyond  it,  for  an  Armenian  manuscript 
at   Oxford,   dated   1657,  omits   all   the   passages   named,   while   one    at 
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Philadelphia,  dated  1649,  omits  all  except  the  Bloody  Sweat.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  learned  essayist  will  make  it  clear  in  his  second 
edition  that  the  Armenians,  alone  among  Christians,  refused  for  twelve 
hundred  years  to  corrupt  the  Holy  Gospel.  And  it  is  right  to  apply 
the  term  "corruption"  to  the  Mark  Appendix,  which  Rendel  Harris  has 
called  "this  strange  and  awkward  supplement." 

The  writer  of  this  review,  in  writing  to  Harris  before  the  essay 
appeared,  stated  it  as  his  conclusion  that  the  Shorter  Mark  Appendix 
was  of  Alexandrine  origin.  Clarence  Williams  has  reached  the  same 
conclusion  independently,  thus  strengthening  its  value.  He  also  adds 
that  the  Longer  Appendix,  while  originating  in  Asia  Minor,  owes  its 
present  popularity  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  present 
writer,  in  an  article  written  in  1920,  ascribes  it  to  the  commentary  of 
Victor  of  Antioch.  Both  are  right,  for  Victor's  Commentary  gave  the 
Appendix  currency  in  Greek,  as  Tatian's  Diatessaron  had  already  done 
in  Syriac,  and  the  Roman  Church  in  Latin. 

The  learned  research  of  Williams  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  when 
combined  with  the  essay  on  the  Resurrection  of  Kirsopp  Lake,  will  go 
far  toward  establishing  that  keystone  of  the  Christian  Religion  on  a 
scientific  basis. 

Albert  J.  Edmunds. 


LIFE  ETERNAL 

PAST  —  PRESENT  —  FUTURE 

By  BARTHELEMY   PROSPER   ENFANTIN 

Translated  by  Fred  Rothwell  Cloth,  $i .60 

Enfantin,  born  in  1796,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  French  Socialism. 
Enfantin's  theory  of  the  relations  between  men  and  women  led  to  a  breach  be- 
tween him  and  his  master.  Saint  Simon. 

Enfantin  regarded  himself  as  not  only  the  bearer  of  a  heavenly  message 
but  as  the  word  of  God  incarnate.  He  displayed  both  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  an  enthusiast.  His  influence  over  the  finest  intellects  of  his  age  was  wonder- 
ful. The  new  religion  spread  all  over  Europe  until  in  1832  the  halls  of  the 
new  sect  were  closed  by  the  government.  Enfantin  was  arrested,  tried  and 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  This  proved  a  deathblow  to  the 
society. 

The  present  volume  in  an  abridged  form  represents  the  fruit  of  Enfantin's 
ripest  thought  on  purely  philosophical  and  moral  as  apart  from  political  subjects. 
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NEW  EDITION 

THE  BELIEF  IN  GOD  AND  IMMORTALITY 

A  Psychological,  Anthropological  and  Statistical  Study 

By  JAMES  H.  LEUBA 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  in  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Author  of  "A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion;  its  Origin,  Function  and 

Future." 

Facts,  not  speculations,  are  the  basis  of  this  book.  It  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  that  the  author  is  an  authoritative  psychologist, 
familiar  with  recent  anthropological  literature  and  philosophical  discus- 
sions on  these  topics. 

Cloth,  8vo,  $2.50  net 
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RELIGIONS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

A  series  of  brief  monographs  upon  various'  systems  of  religion,  each 
by  an  eminent  author. 

A  new  edition  of  these  volumes  has  just  been  imported  and  we  can 
now  supply  those  volumes  which  have  been  out  of  print.  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  increase  the  price  to  6oc  or  ^12.00  for  the  set  of  twenty-one 
volumes. 


Animism 

By    Edward    Clodd,    author    of 
Story  of  Creation." 


'The 


Pantheism 

By  J.  Allanson  Picton,  author  of  "The 
Religion  of  the  Universe,"  "The  Mystery 
of  Matter,"  etc. 

Hinduism 

By  Dr.  L.  D.  Barnett,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oriental  Literature,  British 
Museum. 

Religion  of  Ancient  China 

By  Prof.  Herbert  A.  Giles,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Chinese  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England. 

Religion  of  Ancient  Greece 

By  Jane  Harrison,  Lecturer  at  Newn- 
ham  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

Religion  of  Babylonia  and   As- 
syria 
By  Theophilus  G.  Pinches,  late  of  the 

British  Museum. 

Religion  of  Ancient  Scandinavia 

By  W.  A.  Craigie,  M.  A.,  Taylorian 

Lecturer  in  Oxford  University,  England. 

Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt 

By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.  C.  L., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology,  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  England. 

Celtic  Religion 

By  Edward  Anwyl,  Professor  of 
Welsh  at  the  University  College,  Aberyst- 
with. 

Religion  of  Ancient  Rome 

By  Cyril  Bailey,  M.  A.,  BalHol  College, 
Oxford,  England. 


Mythologies  of  Ancient  Mexico 
and  Peru 
By  Lewis  Spence. 

Mythology    of    Ancient    Britain 
and  Ireland 

By  Charles  Sc4uirc,  author  of  "The 
Mythology  of  the  British  Isles." 

Islam 

By  Ameer  Ali,  Syed,  M.  A.,  CLE., 
late  Judge  of  His  Majesty's  High  Court 
of  Judicature  in  Bengal. 

Early  Buddhism 

By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

Judaism 

By  Israel  Abrahams,  M.  A.,  Lecturer 
in  Talmudic  Literature  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity,  England. 

Psychological    Origin    and    Na- 
ture of  Religion 
By  James  Leuba,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine 

By  Stanley  A.  Cook,  M.  A. 
Shinto,  the  Ancient  Religion  o£ 

Japan 

By  W.  G.  Aston,  C.  M.  G.,  D.  Lit. 

Early  Christianity 

By  S.  B.  Slack,  M.  A. 

Magic  and  Fetishism 

By  Alfred  C.  Haddon,  Sc.  D.,  F.  R.  S.. 
University  Lecturer  in  Ethnology,  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

Mithraism 

By  W.  J.  Phythian-Adams. 
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THE  EARLY  MATHEMATICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS  OF  LEIBNIZ 

PUBLISHED  BY  CARL  IMMANUEL  GERHARDT.    TRANSLATED  FROM  THE 
LATIN  TEXTS  WITH  CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  NOTES 

By  J.    M.   CHILD 

,    Cloth,  $1.50 

A  study  of  the  early  mathematical  work  of  Leiboiz  seems  to  be  of  importance  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Leibniz  was  certainly  not  alone  among  great  men  in 
presenting  in  his  early  work  almost  all  the  important  mathematical  ideas  contained  in  his 
mature  work.  In  the  second  place,  the  main  ideas  of  his  philosophy  are  to  be  attributed 
to  his  mathematical  work,  and  not  I'ice  versa.  The  manuscripts  of  Leibniz,  which  have 
been  preserved  with  such  great  care  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover,  show,  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  his  published  work,  the  great  importance  which  Leibniz  att  ached  to 
suitable  notation  in  mathematics  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  logic  generally.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  earliest  to  realize  fully  and  correctly  the  important  influence  of  a  calculus  on  discovery. 
Since  the  time  of  Leibniz,  this  truth  has  been  recognized,  explicitly  ro  implicitly,  by  all 
the  greatest  mathematical  analysts. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  connect  with  this  great  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  calculus  in 
assisting  deduction  the  many  unfinished  plans  of  Leibniz;  for  instance,  his  projects  for  an 
encyclopaedia  of  all  science,  of  a  general  science,  of  a  calculus  of  logic,  and  so  on. 
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Saccheri's  Euclides  Vindicatus 

Edited  and  translated  by 

GEORGE  BRUCE  HALSTED 

Latin-English  edition  of  the  first  non-Euclidean  Geometry  published  in  Milan,  1733 
Pages,  280  Cloth,  $2.00 

A  geometric  endeavor  in  which  are  established  the  foundation  principles 
of  universal  geometry,  with  special  reference  to  Euclid's  Parallel  Postulate. 
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THE  SUPREME  HUMAN 
TRAGEDY 

AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 

By        . 
ARTHUR  BRODRICK  BULLOCK,   M.  A. 

Price,  $1.00 


A  small  book  of  essays  on  important  subjects  the  most 
valuable  of  which  is  one  entitled  "The  Supreme  Human 
Tragedy."  The  keynote  of  this  book  is  to  point  out  the  im- 
portant fact  that  self  assertion  really  means  self  annihilation. 
It  states  very  impressively  that  the  world  war  was  an  insane 
outburst  of  collective  Egoism  which  made  men  become  swine 
into  which  the  unclean  spirit  entered. 

"The  si7ie  qua  7ion  of  improvement  depends  solely  on  the 
possibility  of  suppressing  Egoism,  by  training  the  young  to 
understand  the  principle  of  the  Unity  of  Life  and  the  new  view 
of  the  world  which  it  involves.  In  a  word,  so  long  as  the  veil 
of  ignorance  lies  thick  and  heavy  over  the  world  there  can  be 
no  real  improvement.  By  ignorance  is  meant  the  want  of  that 
insight  which  enables  us  to  break  down  the  apparent  wall  of 
partition  between  the  different  life-forms  and  perceive  the 
eternal  unity  behind — that  unity  whereof  the  ultimate  essence 
of  our  being  is  a  part." 

The  book  offers  but  a  half  hour's  reading  well  w^orth 
while . 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  BUDDHA 

By  PAUL  CARUS 

A  beautifully  illustrated  quarto  edition  of  The  Gospel  of  Buddha  printed  in  Leipzig 
has  just  been  received.  This  book  sets  forth,  as  no  other  treatise  on  Buddhism  has  ever 
shown,  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  two  greatest  religions  of  the  world,  Christianity  and 
Buddhism,  presents  so  many  striking  coincidences  in  the  philosophical  basis  as  well  as  in 
the  ethical  applications  of  their  faith.  It  has  become  a  classic  in  oriental  literature  having 
been  used  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  as  a  text  book  in  the  schools  of  Ceylon. 

It  has  become  a  bridge  on  which  the  Christian  missionary  can  understand  Buddhism 
and  the  Buddhist  can  appreciate  Christianity. 

The  illustrations  were  made  by  Olga  Kopetsky.  They  have  an  historical  fidelity,  the 
artist  having  gathered  material  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

The  book  comes  in  two  bindings.     Boards  stamped  in  ink,  $3.00. 

Boards  stamped  in  gold,  boxed,  $5  00. 
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PARACELSUS 

HIS    PERSONALITY    AND    INFLUENCE    AS    A    PHYSICIAN, 
CHEMIST  AND  REFORMER 

By  JOHN  MAXSON  STILLMAN 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Stanford  University 

Cloth,  $2.00 

Theophrastus  Bombastus  von  Hohenheim,  called  Paracelsus,  is  one 
of  the  important  although  little  known  originators  of  scientific  method  in 
surgery  and  chemistry.  His  lifetime  fell  in  the  period  (1493-1541)  of  the 
most  fertile  intellectual  activity  of  the  Renaissance,  which  was  due  largely 
to  the  invention  of  printing  by  movable  types  and  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  universities  both  in  number  and  teaching. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  scholarly  research  has  been  notably 
directed  to  the  reinvestigation  of  the  early  history  of  scientific  thought. 
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A  History  of  the  Conceptions  of  Limits 

and  Fluxions  in  Great  Britain  from 

Newton  to  Woodhouse 


By  FLORIAN  CAJORI,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  History  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  California 

With  Portraits  of  Berkeley  and  Maclaurin. 
Pages,  300  Cloth,  $2.00 


A  valuable  summary  of  the  original  work  of  mathemati- 
cians and  of  textbooks  on  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. 

Every  great  epoch  in  the  progress  of  science  is  preceded  by 
a  period  of  preparation  and  prevision.  The  first  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  study  and  teaching 
of  mathematics  in  Great  Britain.  The  invention  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus  is  said  to  mark  a  "crisis"  in  the 
history  of  mathematics.  The  conceptions  brought  into  action 
at  that  great  time  had  been  long  in  preparation.  The  fluxion al 
idea  occurs  among  the  schoolmen — among  Galileo,  Roberval, 
Napier,  Barrow  and  others.  The  differences  or  differentials  of 
Leibniz  are  found  in  crude  form  among  Cavalieri,  Barrow  and 
others.  The  undeveloped  notion  in  limits  is  contained  in  the 
ancient  method  of  exhaustion  ;  limits  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  Gregory  St.  Vincent  and  many  others.  The  history  of  con- 
ceptions which  led  up  to  the  invention  of  the  calculus  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  a  good-sized  volume  could  be  written  thereon. 
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NEW  ADDITIONS  TO  THE 

OPEN  COURT   MATHEMATICAL  SERIES 


Elementary  Vector  Analysis:    with    application    to    Geometry    and 
Physics 

By   C.   E.   Weatherbnrn,    Ormond   College,   University   of   Mel- 
bourne.    Pages,  184.  Price,  $3.50 

A  simple  exposition  of  elementary  analysis.  Vector  Analysis 
is  intended  essentially  for  three-dimensional  calculations;  and  its 
greatest  service  is  rendered  in  the  domains  of  mechanics  and 
mathematical  physics. 


An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations  and  Their  Appli- 
cation 

By  H,  T.  H.  Piaggio,  M.  A.     Professor  of  Mathematics,  Univer- 
sity College,  Nottingham.  Pages,  242  Price,  $3.50 

The  theory  of  Differential  Equation  is  an  important  branch  of 
modern  mathematics.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  central  parts  of  the  subject  in  as  simple  a  form  as 
possible.  Differential  Equations  arise  from  many  problems  in 
Algebra,  Geometery,  Mechanics,  Physics  and  Chemistry.  The 
study  of  Differential  Equations  began  soon  after  Newton  in  1676 
solved  a  differential  equation  by  the  use  of  an  infinite  series  .  .  . 
but  these  results  were  not  published  until  Leibniz  account  of  the 
differential  calculus  was  published  in  1684.  Then  followed  a 
series  of  brilliant  experiments  and  theories  until  the  present  day 
when  modern  mathematicians  find  the  subject  a  fascinating  field 
of  research. 


First  Course  in  Nomography 

By  S.  Brodetsky,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Leeds  University. 

Pages,  135.  Price,  $3.00 

An  elementary  treatise  in  the  construction  and  use  of  charts 
as  a  means  of  solving  equations.  Nomography  is  a  recognized 
means  of  carrying  out  graphical  calculations  in  military  service, 
engineering  practice  and  mechanical  industry. 

The  utility  and  convenience  of  charts  as  a  means  of  solving 
equations  is  rapidly  becoming  more  important  with  the  develop- 
ment and  general  use  of  scientific  method  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. The  ballistic  constant  in  gunnery,  flame,  temperature  in 
the  research  of  coal-gas  combustion,  the  angle  of  twist  in  a  thread 
of  given  thickness  with  a  given  number  of  turns  per  inch,  the 
conversion  of  counts  in  the  textile  industry,  can  all  be  calculated 
by  means  of  nomograms. 
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The  Philosophical  Writings  of 
Richard  Burthogge 

Edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes  by 

MARGARET  W.  LANDES 

Wellesley  College 

Pages,  245  Cloth,  $2.00 


'  T  ^HE  re-discovery  of  a  seventeenth-century  English 
philosopher  proves  the  maxim  that  merit  is  not  often 
recognized  in  a  scholar's  own  day  not  only  because  his 
teaching  is  premature  but  also  because  it  is  so  pervaded 
by  the  dominating  thought  of  the  time  that  its  element 
of  originality  is  lost. 

Burthogge's  theory  of  knowledge  is  his  most  impor- 
tant philosophical  teaching.  His  doctrine  of  the  superiority 
of  mind  over  matter  is  about  the  same  as  that  taught  by 
More  and  by  Cudworth.  However  far  from  holding  that 
sense  is  a  hindrance  to  knowledge,  Burthogge  teaches,  like 
Kant,  that  it  is  one  of  the  only  two  sources  of  knowledge. 

This  volume  is  the  third  contribution  to  the  study 
of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  English  philo- 
sophical texts  by  graduate  students  of  Wellesley  College. 
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BOOKS  BY  DR.  PAUL  CARUS 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  BUDDHA 

Edition  de  luxe.     Illustrated  by  O.   Kopetzky.     Boards,  $3.00; 
Stamped  in  Gold,  $5.00 ;  Pocket  edition,  1.00 

THE  DHARMA 

Or  the  Religion  of  Enlightenment.    An  Exposition  of  Buddhism. 
New  edition.  Paper,  50c 

THE  CROWN  OF  THORNS 

A  Story  of  the  Time  of  Christ.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.00 

THE  CHIEFS  DAUGHTER 

A  Legend  of  Niagara.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.00 

EROS  AND  PSYCHE 

A  Fairy  Tale  of  Ancient  Greece,  Retold  After  Apuleius.     Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  $1.50 

GOETHE  AND  SCHILLER'S  XENIONS 

New  and  revised  edition,  with  additional  notes  on  classical  prosody 
in  the  Introduction.  Cloth,  $1.00 

FRIEDRICH  SCHILLER 

A  Sketch  of  His  Life  and  an  Appreciation  of  his  Poetry.    Illus- 
trated. Boards,  75c 

THE  BRIDE  OF  CHRIST 

A  Study  in  Christian  Legend  Lore.    Illustrated  Cloth,  75c 

ANGELUS  SILESIUS 

A  Selection  from  the  Rhymes  of  a  German  Mystic.    Translated  in 
the  original  meter.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.00 

TRUTH,  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

Truth,  Time,  Love,  De  Rerum  Natura,  Death. 

Cloth,  $1.00 ;  boards,  50c 

GOETHE 

With  Special  Consideration  of  His  Philosophy.    Illustrated. 

Cloth,  $3.00 

THE  VENUS  OF  MILO 

An  Archeological  Study  of  the  Goddess  of  Womanhood.     Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  $1.00 

VIRGIL'S  PROPHECY  ON  THE  SAVIOUR'S  BIRTH 

Boards,  50c 

A  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  suitable  for  framing,  is  now 
ready.  Price,  $1.00 
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Publishtrt:  WILLIAMS  ft  NORGATE,  London;  WILLIAMS  ft  WILKINS  CO..  Baltimore; 
FELIX  ALCAN,  Paris;  NICOLA  ZANICHBLLI.  Bologna;  RUIZ  HBRMANOS.  Madrid: 
THE  MARUZEN  COMPANY,  Tokyo. 

itCr'ICXTT'I  A  "      INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SYNTHESIS 

^1/  I  rS  1\    I    I  rV  Issued  Monthly  (each  number  consisting  of  100  to  120  pages). 

*-'^**-'^^   a.  aim  Editor:   EUGENIO   RIGNANO. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  which  has  a  realty  international  collaboration. 
IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  of  absolutely  world-wide  circulation. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  occupying  itself  with  the  synthesis  and  unification  of  knowledge, 
which  deals  with  the  fundamental  questions  of  all  the  sciences:  history  of  the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  psychology  and  sociology. 
IT  IS  THE  ONLY  REVIEW  which,  by  means  of  an  enquiry  among  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tists and  writers  of  Allied  and  neutral  countries,  studies  all  the  most  important  questions- 
demographic,  ethnographic,  economic,  financial,  juridical,  historical,  political — raised  by  the 
world  war. 

It  has  published  articles  by  Messrs.: 
Abbot,  Arrhcnius,  Ashley,  Bayliss,  Beichman,  Benes,  Bigourdan,  Bohlin,  Bohn,  Bonnesen, 
Borel,  Bottazzi,  Bouty,  Bragg,  Brillouin,  Bruni,  Burdick,  Carracido,  Carver,  Castelnuovo, 
Caullery,  Chamberlin,  Charlier,  Ciamician,  Claparide,  Clark,  Costantin,  Crommelin,  Crowter, 
Darwin,  Delage,  De  Martonne,  De  Vries,  Durkheim,  Eddington,  Edgeworth,  Emery,  Enriques, 
Fabry,  Findlay,  Fisher,  Foi,  Fowler,  Predericq,  Galeotti,  Golgi,  Gregory,  Guignebert,  Harper, 
Hartog,  Heiberg,  Hinks,  Hopkins,  Inigues,  Innes,  Janet,  Jespersen,  Kaptein,  Karpinski, 
Kaye,  Kidd,  Knibbs,  Langevin,  Lebedew,  Lloyd  Morgan,  Lodge,  Loisy,  Lorentz,  Loria,  Lowell, 
MacBride,  Matruchot,  Maunder,  Meillet,  Moret,  Muir,  Parcto,  Peano,  Pearl,  Picard,  Plans, 
Poincar6,  Puiseux,  Rabaud,  Reuterskjold,  Rey  Pastor,  Righi,  Rignano,  Russell,  Rutherford, 
Sagnac,  Sarton,  Sayce,  Schiaparelli,  Scott,  See,  Selignan,  Shapley,  Sherrington,  Soddy,  Star- 
ling, Stojanovich,  Struycken,  Svedberg,  Tannery,  Teixeira,  Thalbitzer,  Thomson,  Thomdike, 
Turner,  Vinogradoff,  Volterra,  Von  Zeipel,  Webb,  Weiss,  Westermarck,  Wicksell,  Willey,  Zee- 
man,  Zeuthen  and  more  than  a  hundred  others. 

"Scientia"  publishes  its  articles  in  the  language  of  its  authors,  and  joins  to  the  principal  text 
a  supplement  containing  the  French  translations  of  all  the  articles  that  are  not  in  French.  Write 
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